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OME friends found it difficult to keep up with the many 

current magazines. ‘‘It is almost impossible,”’ they agreed, 
“to do the reading necessary to freshen one’s mental outlook 
each day—to stimulate one’s interests—to enlarge one’s 
perspective of life and of the world in which we live.” 

“‘Surely,’’ they said, ‘‘many other persons are confronted by 
this same problem.” Hence, the thought occurred that by 
forming an Association, and reaching such persons, it would 
be possible for an editorial staff to skim the cream from all 
the leading magazines, and issue it in compact, convenient 
form for the joint benefit of all members. 

As a “‘feeler,’’ the proposal was presented by mail to a few 
persons of representative groups in July, 1921. The response 
clearly indicated that the plan filled a very generally felt 
need; and in the fall of 1921 announcements were mailed to a 
wider circle. 

It was essential that the requisite quota of charter members 
be secured in advance of the inauguration of the Digest 
Service. All enrollments, therefore, were subject to cancella- 
tion within ten days after receipt of the first issue of the Digest. 
Many persons have remarked upon the fairness of this pro- 
vision. 

That, then, is the story of how we came to be. And here 
we are—making our third appearance. Because of limited 
funds for advertising, comparatively few persons have ever 
seen or heard of our Association. But, from the letters re- 
ceived, we know that our Members are the best boosters that 
could be desired. 





Selected from 


While business is on the up-grade, 
a lot of sand is needed to keep the 
wheels from slipping.—Columbia Rec- 
ord, 

Where moonshine comes from is a 
secret still—New York American. 

Canada and the United States 
found the right armament ratio a 
hundred years ago: O.—O.—New 
York Evening Post. 

It isn’t what a man stands for, as 
much as what he falls for.—Cape 
Giradeau Missourian. 

An independent oil company may be 
defined as one that always raises its 
price of gasoline to the consumer the 
same day the Standard does.—Ohio 
State Journal. 

There even is the possibility war 
may reach a stage where you can say 
it with flowers.—New York Globe. 

The man who is eternally watching 
the clock never becomes the Man of 
the Hour. 

It is revealed that there are some 
volunteers in the army of the unem- 
ployed.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 

Divorce suits are always pressed 
with the seamy side out.—Lincoln 
Star. 

An elephant lives four hundred 
years but then, baggage men don’t 
handle his trunk.—Jefferson City Cap- 
itol News. 

A girl learns a lot at school. The 
“freshmen” at an Eastern college for 
girls say that a man should earn $20,- 
G00 a year before he is to be consid- 
ered marriageable, but the seniors put 
the figures at $2,000.—Charleston 
Gazette. 

Any man who agrees with his wife 
can have his way.—Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. 

Best way to get rid of your duties 
is to discharge them.—Newspaper En- 
terprise Association. 

An income is what you can’t live 
without or within.—Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association. 

Two Logan County preachers have 
undergone the supreme test, evident- 
ly with success. One of them sold the 


other a second-hand Ford car, and 
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both seem satisfied. — Kansas 

Star. 

The Irish are an English-piquing 
people.—Washington Post. 

A great many prominent family 
trees were started by grafting.— 
Fort Wayne News and Sentinel. 

A grouch is a man who thinks the 
world is against him—and it is. 
Newspaper Enterprise Association. 

People do not marry as early as 
they used to, but they marry oftener. 
—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 

A social scale is one in which money 
is weighed.—Leavenworth Post. 

Some farmers are beginning to re- 
mark that they are receiving less rain 
under the Republican administration 
than they did under Wilson.—Chicago 
News. 

Times have never been so hard that 
they didn’t soften—Des Moines Reg- 
ister. 

It takes a lot of horse sense to 
maintain a stable government.—In- 
dianapolis Star. 

Automobiles are making no head- 
way in their disputes with locomotives 
for the right of way at the road 
crossings.—Detroit Journal. 

Temptation never catches a man 
with his back to it—Greenville (S. 
C.) Piedmont. 

The meek may inherit the earth, 
but that’s the only way they will get 
it. 

The world has too many cranks and 
not enough self-starters. — Columbia 
(S. C.) Record. 

Why do they call it idle curiosity 
when it’s pretty close to the one thing 
never idle—Marion Star. 

A perfect marriage: 

1. When they took their wedding 
trip everybody thought they were 
an old married couple. 

2. When they went to New York, at 
the end of five years, everyone 
thought they were newlywed. 

3. When they travelled in Europe 
five years later, people said they 
weren’t married at  all—they 
seemed to be having such a good 
time.—Life. 
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The Outlook for Civilization 
The Yale Review 
W. M. FLANDERS PETRIE 





Is our civilization on the de- 
tline? What this historian says 
affords much food for reflec- 
tion. 











war that a great change was in 

motion. Some phrases went about 
as “we are in the midst of a revolu- 
tion.” The gospel of work which had 
ruled a couple of generations earlier, 
was vanishing, and the new age tried 
to get the maximum while giving the 
minimum. 

Then war fell on this easy-going 
society. And now we hear of salvag- 
ing society, and of approaching bar- 
barism. 

Before the war, the average man 
resented the idea that any great 
change would happen; he protested 
that the skill of mankind had removed 
forever the prospect of dissolution. 
As readily might a man without an 
ache say to a doctor that he was im- 
mortal. The student who has dis- 
sected the decayily corpses, whether 
of men or of civilizations, knows only 
too well how infinite are the perils 
which beset them, how terribly com- 
plex and frail they are, and how cer- 
tainly they yield to the advance of 
age. It is often said that one period 
is no guide to another. So, truly, no 
doctor expects that the course of one 
person’s health will be precisely the 
same as that of another. But no one 
who knows hostory can expect any 
civilization to be free from the transi- 
tion and renewal which has always 
been acting. 

We can trace seven successive. civ- 
ilizations in the Mediterranean region. 
Each has followed the same course of 
artistic and social development, so far 
as we can discern. Historians, there- 
fore, have much for comparison in 
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[: was evident even before the great 


different times and different countries 
—they can say pretty clearly what 
is dangerous to the health of a nation. 

The real essential condition in each 
period and each generation is frame 
of mind. The individual is largely in- 
fluenced by those around him and al- 
though they are very different worlds 
of thought, they react upon one an- 
other imperceptibly, and beneath them 
all is usually a habit of thought of 
the whole generation. 

One current of thought which has 
grown in the modern world is that of 
subdivision, the splitting of the larger 
states into smaller ones. This was 
encouraged by a liberalism which 
thought that the first duty of every 
man was to take an active part in 
the political management. For future 
peace the tendency to subdivision does 
not promise well. The more units 
there are in the world, the more 
causes of friction. The greatest prob- 
lem of modern times is to link inde- 
pendent units so that they shall never 
quarrel, and yet insure the compulsion 
of each to act with the majority in 
self-defense. Fine words will not do 
it; a common feeling, a united frame 
of mind, is essential. 

Another great factor is in the moral 
effects of the war, from which we may 
never recover. The united frame of 
mind, the zeal for saving waste, we 
fondly hoped would last but, they have 
vanished like smoke. The evils of the 
war abroad were its training of the 
younger men to a reckless use of ma- 
terial, a dependence on the govern- 
ment provision, and a loss of the hab- 
its of independence. The evil effect 
at home was the demoralization of 
absurdly high wages, encouraging ex- 
travagance, and causing enormous 
frictions when real values again pre- 
vailed. 

Another great change is in the 
sense of security. The bombardment 
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of Rheims Cathedral, and the bomb- 
ing of Greenwich Observatory made 
us realize that there was nothing but 
brute force between us and destruc- 
tion—here was a denial of any com- 
mon basis of right or humanity. Here 
was a symbol that compelled us to 
acknowledge that force was the 
master of the mind, and that mind 
must be saved by force, if at all. 


The same denial of a common basis 
of right assails us more nearly at 
home. Governments have also con- 
tributed to shake security. By con- 
fiscatory taxes the idea of working 
for the sake of future possession is 
being crushed out in England and on 
the Continent. No one will hold fixed 
property if he can thrust it on others. 
Everyone shrinks from the future. 
Everything tends to a hand-to-mouth 
life, in which security is absent. It 
used to be said that land was the 
safest investment because it could not 
vanish; but its value can entirely 
vanish if it is taxed as much as it 
produces. On some great estates in 
England land is now taxed above its 
net produce to the owner. Our debt 
is as large as Germany’s, and our 
taxes far higher per head. 


Another great change in the frame 
of mind is the loss of initiative, and 
the direction of affairs by organiza- 
tion. The avoiding of wasteful rival- 
ry was assumed to justify concentrat- 
ing large interests under unified direc- 
tion. 

Certain modern changes have tended 
to weaken the motive for work—high 
wages, for example. Another evil is 
deliberate under-production. Trade 
unions have made rules for the lim- 
itation of output. 


In all classes there has been for a 
couple of generations past a gradual 
displacement of permanent interests 
by amusements. The old interest 
in the Literary and _ Philosophi- 
cal Societies, with educational 
lectures, has given place to mere 
diversion. The number of thea- 


tres in London is tenfold what it 
was within my memory, and the im- 
mense rise of the movies has tapped 
the spare time and money of the 





workman. The great houses of the 
wealthier people have libraries which 
were magnificent down to about 1840; 
since then nothing of importance has 
been added to them. The former per- 
sonal interest in knowledge has been 
mainly replaced by the passing of ex- 
aminations. Another great change is 
that of watching action rather than 
doing, of shows rather than games. 

The increase in the use of tobacco 
has also been notable since the war. 
Workmen have the cigarette in the 
mouth from the beginning to the end 
of the day. Committees and boards 
meet in a haze of smoke. What may 
be the effect of this change on national 
character? 

A very serious condition of the last 
century has been that knowledge has 
outstripped the moral sense. The 
greatly increased powers over nature 
have not been used with correspond- 
ing growth of control and sense of 
responsibility. The gains of mechan- 
ics and of chemistry, of movement in 
air and in water, have been most ac- 
tively developed for destruction. In 
general the cinema has been exploited 
to degrade our ideas rather than to 
confer any real benefit. 

Many of the undesirable changes 
have been due to defective education. 
While criticism of Shakespeare and 
piano-playing were taught, the eco- 
nomic basis of society and the ways 
of making an honest living were neg- 
lected. The result has been the 
present appalling misunderstanding 
of the world and how to live in it. 

The wish to be doing is strong in 
children, and it should lead step by 
step to the reality of economic life. 
To thwart it by book work till the 
taste is destroyed is the way to make 
a pauper nation. It is almost futile 
to pour a mass of abstract ideas into 
a child’s mind and expect that they 
will all be retained in shape for years, 
until the use of them is discovered in 
practice. 

Let us now analyze these various 
changes of recent times. 

The present subdivisions in Europe 
will need to find the difficulties of 
weakness before they will reunite. 


Continued on Page 176 
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“Eats” 


Condensed from The North American Review 


ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 





1. Civilization, from a culinary 
viewpoint. 


2. Art of cookery almost per- 
ished from asceticism. 


The bane of cold storage. 
4. Tre American dinner is ov- 


er done. 

5. The Platter Dinner  ar- 
raigned. 

6. We don’t dine, we feed our- 
selves. 











T is astonishing how lightly we 

take the serious things of life. We 

eat regularly—and irregularly—and 
eat regularly—and irregularly—and 
it never occurs to us to consider the 
influence of our meals not only upon 
our daily life but upon the fate of 
humanity. And yet, what we are is 
the result of the way we have eaten, 
just as surely as what we shall be 
depends on the way we eat now. 

The art of cooking humanized the 
brute. Civilization began in the kit- 
chen. The desire for food in new 
varieties lured aboreal man from his 
tree. Man kindled his first fire to 
dry and to roast and, without fire, he 
would never have gotten anywhere at 
all. To possess himself of a perma- 
nent oven he built a house to live in, 
and next, to protect house and oven, 
he gathered together his fellowmen 
in villages. He fancied that eating 
must be the same necessity to the 
spirits who protected him as it was 
to himself, so, to propitiate them, he 
offered them choice samples from his 
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larder, with ceremonial. He discov- 
ered an inconvenience in chance mark- 
eting, so he sowed grain; he planted 
vineyards and orchards; he raised 
poultry; he domesticated sheep and 
cattle and swine. His search was now 
not so much for new varieties of food 
as for new methods of preparing it, 
new sensations in devouring it. He 
developed into an artist. Dinner be- 
came a ceremonial. No public or 
private joy or sorrow was without 
its feast, and feasting became a new 
inspiration to art and literature. For 
one example, the philosophy of Soc- 
rates soared to its loftiest heights 
when he dined with his friends. 

2. When the blight of asceticism 
fell upon Europe, dried dates were 
exalted above the art of the cook; 
but finally, with the dawning of the 
new light the art of cookery, which 
had almost perished, was reborn glor- 
iously. Varenne’s treatise in the 
seventeenth century was the “starting 
point of modern cookery.” The ten- 
dency was not to see how much the 
diner could devour, but rather how 
much pleasure could be gotten from 
the savor of a sauce or the perfection 
of a roast; how an art could be made 
of dining as well as of cooking. 

3. We Americans have looked upon 
the fruits of our land, tasted them, 
know them to be good, and then 
stored them away until their flavor 
is frozen out of them, and the cook 
must exercise his ingenuity to dis- 
guise their tastelessness. Commerce 
saw an opportunity for keeping back 
cheap meat until a season of soaring 
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prices, for putting away plentiful 
crops until a lean year. Nourishment 
and taste have gone; eating has be- 
come a mere mechanical stowing away 
of fuel to keep the machine working. 
Beef, mutton, pork, veal are as one, 
vegetables vary only in name. Wher- 
ever we go, whatever we pay, it is 
always cold storage we get. 

4. A dinner, like a painting, is 
not perfect until the endeavor to make 
it so disappears. The American over- 
emphasizes everything, from the sit- 
ting down at the table to the getting 
up. The old groaning board has 
ceased to be correct; but under his 
lavish display of china and glass and 
silver and flowers and lights, his new 
table groans as obviously. Everything 
is overdone. 

5. That modern horror, the Platter 
Dinner, is an offense to the eye, and, 
more serious, to the palate; to eat so 
many things together is to taste noth- 
ing. Most serious of all, the jumble 
must be eaten at top speed or else 
it grows stone cold. 

6. We pride ourselves on our 
hustling. The American business 
man would neglect a duty if he did 
net bolt a quick lunch. Restaurants 
are arranged to quicken our already 
quick pace. We don’t dine, we feed 
ourselves. We have become as a 
nation, puffy-faced, sallow, fat, 
through our eating the wrong thing 
in the wrong way and at the wrong 
hour. 

The idea of dinner as something 
to be rushed through and escaped 


from, has become national. You must 
hold on tight to your ; late or the wait- 
er will be off with it before you have 
eaten a mouthful. In private houses 
you might fancy a reward offered 
to the swiftest maid or butler. Din 
ner, rightly understood, is a cere- 
mony, a work of art to linger over, 
to delight in. Man has evolved no 
higher form of pleasure, none that 
is such an eloquent incentive to the 
art of conversation. We do not take 
time to talk ourselves or listen to 
others talk. We waste our golden 
chance. Talk bores us. In restaur- 
ants we dance between the courses 
to make the dinner hour seem short 
er. We gallop through the chef's 
masterpieces to get the sooner to the 
concert, the opera, the bridge table; 
always some reason for hurry, some 
excuse not to say anything ourselves 
or to let anybody else say it for us. 

If the art of cookery and the art 
of dining made us what we are, what 
are we going to be when success 
crowns our present efforts to rid our- 
selves of both? Henry Adams may 
have been right, we may already have 
gone over the top of civilization, may 
now be starting on the downward 
slope. 


Elizabeth Robins Penne! is a writer 
of international repute. Among her 
works, chiefly illustrated by her hus- 
band, are “French Cathedrals, Mon- 
asteries and Abbeys,” and “Our Piil- 
adelphia.” 
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The Movies--My Profession’s 
Flickering Bogy 


Digested from Munsey’s Magazine 
DAVID BELASCO 





A famous theatrical manager 
gives his opinions of the 
film drama. 

1. The movies do not threaten 
spoken drama. 

2. The power of personality 
supreme. 

3. The inspiration of an audi- 
ence. 

4. Real actors who “register” 

too well. 

How the films has hurt the 

drama, 


LL inferior forms of theatrical 
A amsement have been hard hit 

by motion-pictures, for the ver) 
good reason that the pictures often 
provide more acceptable entertain- 
ment at a cheaper price. They have 
completely swallowed up miastrelsy, 
and practically driven out of exist- 
ence the cheap stock companies, which 
in late years have been practically 
innocent of all artistic purpose. 
Vaudeville managers complain that 
the picture shows have stolen their 
gallery audiences. 

But there is no such thing as a 
menace to the spoken drama, when 
it is actually worthy of attention. 
It is an imperishable art, and it 
stands alone. When motion pictures 
attempt to penetrate beneath the sur- 
face of life in the effort to analyze 
and interpret it, they at once estab- 
lish their limitation. 

2. If dramatic art is worthy of 
being perpetuated, the reason is that 
it is, above everything else, far above 
the mere purpose of supplying pleas- 
urable entertainment, an interpreta- 
tive art which portrays the soul of 
life. The motion picture play repro- 
duces only the surface of life. It 
registers itself in silent images and 
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shadows, while the great, vitalizing 
forces of dramatic art are living per- 
sonality and the sound of the human 
voice. 

This same living, tangible persen- 
ality, which gives the spoken and act- 
ed drama its subtle power over the 
human emotions, is no less the secret 
of the strength of nations. The hu- 
man and personal force of David 
Lloyd George has unified the British 
Empire. Does any one believe that 
a picture of Lloyd George, silent- 
ly thrown upon the screen, could in- 
spire great armies to face death? 

The motion-picture performer is 
told by his director to assume, for 
instance, the appearance and pose of 
thinking. But just what shall he be 
thinking about? In a spoken drama 
that mental action would be the spon- 
taneous result of the situation in 
which the character is placed, plus 
the equally spontaneous effect of what 
the other characters on the stage are 
saying or doing. Before the camera, 
on the other hand, the player ha- 
nothing to think about except the di- 
rector’s instructions. The result of 
such a process can be only to make 
the poser artificial, unnatural and 
mechanical. 

I do not mean that there is noth- 
ing in motion-pictures to stir the 
imagination or appeal to the emo- 
tions of spectators; but when I have 
examined them closely to discover the 
source of such effect, I have invari- 
ably found that it was in the story 
rather than in the acting. 

3. The inspiration which always 
manifests itself in good interpreta- 
tions of characters in the regular 
theatre is necessarily absent from the 
plays of the screens, because the act- 
ing must be done in a studio without 
an audience. Applause is tonic and 
elixir to the actor, as every one who 
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has seen a rehearsal of a play before 
rows of empty seats must know. 

To help counteract these disadvan- 
tages of studio acting, screen plays 
must be limited to expressing only the 
obvious and elementary things in life. 
The heroine must be beautiful. The 
hero, an Apollo. So long as the main 
figures of a scenario have to rely 
upon physical attributes to render 
them impressive, motion-pictures can- 
not become an art in the interpreta- 
tion of life. 

4. Many of our best actors who 
have attempted the pictures have 
proved to be failures. The secret of 
their failure is that they have actual- 
ly succeeded in registering some of 
the passions of human nature. Deep 
emotions, faithfully expressed, tend 
to distort the features and intensify 
the facial lines. Therefore, a cor- 
rect portrayal of passion does not 
conform to the standard of sightli- 
ness which has been set for the 
screens. On the other hand, some 
little nonentity, who may not have 
the remotest appreciation of the emo- 
tion involved, might in the same char- 
acter prove entirely satisfactory. 

I feel positive that there can be 
no art in the pictures so long as their 
scenes must be interrupted every 
minute or two in order to let an 
audience know what the story is all 
about. 

5. I frankly admit that the pic- 
tures are interfering vexatiously with 
the legitimate drama. Many of our 
actors have found that, by capitaliz- 
ing the prestige they have won on 
the dramatic stage they can earn in 
a few weeks, in their studios, more 
money that they could command in 
the theatre in an entire season. Mo- 
tion-picture directors can afford to 
pay, because it needs only a few 
weeks at the most to make a picture. 





There the expense ends, and th« 
money begins to flow in. It costs mc 
an average of $8,000 a week to main- 
tain a play, after an initial expense 
of perhaps $30,000 

The motion-pictures are also divert- 
ing every year from the theatrical 
profession hundreds of young people 
who, if they entered it, might de- 
velop positive genius. They are aware 
that beauty and youth are more valu- 
able than experience for the screens. 
They like the idea of doing their act- 
ing in the open air, and the possi- 
bility of high pay attracts them. It 
is regrettable that so many young 
men and women should select a career 
that ignores all need of the prelimi- 
nary study essential to the develop- 
ment of an artist. 

Every now and then, there comes 
along some person of a peculiar type, 
who seems to me to be gifted by 
nature for the motion-pictures. Doug- 
las Fairbanks, with his _ breezy, 
healthy, out-of-doors personality and 
his athletic prowess, is the best ex- 
amvle. Something in the gentle, 
sweetly sentimental personality of 
Mary Pickford exactly qualifies her 
for the screens. 

I do not underrate the pleasure 
the motion- aeee now affords for 
a vast public, or the possibilities 
its development promises for the fu- 
ture. But competition is no new ex- 
perience for the theatre. The Greek 
and Roman drama had to compete 
with the sports of the arena. In 
the seventeenth century, cock-fight- 
ing claimed to so great an extent 
the attention of the London popu- 
lace that laws had to be enacted 
for the prdtection of the theatre. 
There is nothing which can actually 
divert the public’s interest in spoken 
drama except bad plays and bad 
actors. 





No article has yet appeared in the Reader’s Digest 


from The Survey. 


In the next issue a page of extracts 


will be selected from that periodical. Significant Trends 
of the Times, —tuacts that will be of universal interest. 
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Fool’s Gold 


The synopsis of an article in Collier’s Weekly 
as told to EDWARD H. SMITH 





How I sold you your fake 
mining stock. 


1. The public not offered real 


bonanzas. 

2. Traits of human _ nature 
played upon. 

3. The typical mine upon 


which false hopes are built. 


4. Many links in the chain of 
misrepresentation. 


O doubt, it was I who sold you 
Nie mining or oil stock, through 

my partners, my _imitators, 
agents, or employees. Thirty years 
of dealing with the silly public has 
taught me that it never hurts my 
business to be frank, anonymously. 
For every man intelligent enough to 
be warned away by such confessions 
as I am to make, a dozen others come 
forward, only too eager to take the 
harsh medicine. : 

There are no speculations open to 
the public that give any real hope of 
big returns. I make this assertion 
sweeping and absolute. If I have a 
good thing I keep it to myself. No 
need for me to peddle stock and take 
Tom, Dick and Harry into my profits. 
This has been said often before, but 
it’s worth repeating and remember- 
ing. 

There are, to be sure, legitimate 
mining ventures. As a general rule 
their stocks have been on the market 
for a number of years; they are con- 
cerns that are actually producing and 
marketing their products; large com- 
panies with responsible directorates. 
The trouble is that nine out of ten 
men who put their money foolishly 
into mining stock don’t know how to 
get the available reliable information 
about speculations. They take the 
word of such fellows as myself—and 
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we take their money. 

2. Mining stocks have a reputation 
as black as Satan’s own, yet they 
continue to sell in staggering quanti- 
ties. This is due to a few fundament- 
al things, notably, the greed that will 
not out of the soul of man; the des- 
erate resolves to which poverty and 
ack of opportunity drive men, and 
the ever-present readiness of all men 
to consider themselves shrewder and 
wiser than others; their constant wil- 
lingness to be flattered into this be- 
lief and to act upon it. 

The great body of persons victim- 
ized through oil and mining stocks 
are salaried men and women, small 
merchants, all that great class of 
mankind that wants to be rich and 
sees no chance of achieving this end 
without some quasi-miraculous stroke 
of fortune. 

3. In the mining-stock game, the 
foundation work consists of getting a 
mine, 6r what purports to be a mine, 
forming a company, issuing stock, es- 
tablishing offices, and preparing the 
literature and letters. The mine is 
usually some unexplored or abandoned 
property in some inaccessible region. 
Some temporary buildings are erected, 
a little machinery put up, and some 
ore or dirt dug. 

In most cases I can readily buy 
such a mine already equipped for a 
few hundred dollais. If I can get a 
bona-fide property, which might really 
turn out metal if it were worked, so 
much the better. I have no intention 
of working it, but I am so much safer 
from prosecution. I can get an en- 
gineer of reputation to make a fav- 
orable report; a glowing report of the 
earlier activities of the mine can be 
faked. 

Letters from engineers, the use of 
prominent names, promises of early 
dividends, a showing of rising values 
in the market for your stock, are 
means by which the interest of the 
prospect is built up. Sometimes it is 
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necessary to put, or appear to put, 
some of my money into the speculation 
along with that of the sucker. 

All mining stock schemes adhere 
more or less closely to one formula. 
Let me illustrate by recounting one 
adventure. I approached my custom- 
ers through the mails from two 
houses, each under a different name 
in order that one of the houses might 
back up and substantiate the claims 
of the other. I cast about for good 
sucker lists, containing not only names 
but personal facts. I attacked all 
these people with personal letters. I 
did not offer my mining stock, but 
confined myself to interesting per- 
sonalities and to the fact that I was 
opening a brokerage firm and desired 
to be of service. Every little man 
who gets such letters from a Wall 
Street firm is flattered and interested. 
He sees that there is no attempt to 
sell him anything. 

We then begin our follow-up series, 
each letter becoming a little more 
urgent, informative, provocative. We 
even stated that certain types of spec- 
ulative investments were now more 
profitable than ever. We send out 
circulars showing that fortunes had 
been made in the recent period by 
men who took a chance, using prom- 
inent names. At this point, the other 
house, White & Company, advanced 
to the battle. The first gun was again 
a personal letter saying that our firm 
was about to market stock in a vent- 
ure whose merits were described in 
most alluring terms. We hoped that 
all our old friends would be interested. 
We begged them to exercise discretion 
in what they said about our offer. 
We could not admit strangers into our 
family circle. We wished to reserve 
this good thing for ourselves and 
friends. The next week, out went 
the usual circulars of the Cat Creek 
Mining Company. Its stock would 
soon be listed on the curb market. 
My friends were counseled to buy at 
once at the rock-bottom price. 

Stock sellers went out—canvassed 
the customers. These people were 


dinned with the merits of the stock, 








the great resources of the mine, the 
small capitalization of the enterprise, 
and the standing of the house that 
offered the securities. 

I popreneees several curb brokers 
and induced them to handle my stocks, 
offering a liberal commission. White 
& Company offered the stock for sale 
at an asked price a little above the 
price at which it had been listed to 
my customers. My other house, 
Brown & Company, bought it in. The 
next day still more was bought and 
sold in this way. By the end of the 
week I had worked my stock, origin- 
ally offered at a dollar a share, to 
$1.70. 

My salesmen got busy again. They 
canvassed the list by mail, by tele- 
phone, by personal call. I employ as 
many as fifty salesmen, thoroughly 
trained to sell by telephone. It often 
costs less to canvass in this way. Had 
the suckers seen what was happening 
to Cat Creek common? Had they not 
been told the truth? Weren’t they 
sorry they hadn’t gone in at the start” 
And it was going higher. 

My salesmen offered to those who 
still held back the stock at a figure a 
few cents lower than the market. Men 
love bargains. They delude them- 
selves into believing that they are go- 
ing to turn right around and sell the 
stock, pocketing their small profit, but 
they never do. They wait for the 
big killing. 

We used letters from satisfied cus- 
tomers to convince the laggards. 

When I had about milked my list 
dry, my second firm came into the 
game. It bombarded the list with let- 
ters, boosting the stock and offering 
to buy or sell. 

When I had gone about as far as 
I dared and disposed of practically all 
the five million shares of stock, I made 
some of the oldest stockholders into 
directors and _ officers, gradually 
turned the thing into their hands, 
disposed of my personal stock, and 
withdrew. 

Tell me, isn’t that the way I sold 
you your mining stock? 
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Modern Aids to Romance 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 





A condensation of one of 
many delightful essays in “Van- 
ishing Roads,” by Richard Le 
Gallienne. Published by G. P. 
Putnam and Sons, New York. 
1. Romance not “a thing of 

the past.” 


2. Science’s aid to present-day 
lovers. 


3. Modern thought favorable to 
Romance. 


4. Comrades as well as lovers. 


“The open road” to woman’s 
emancipation. 


or 
. 











HERE have, of course, in all 

ages been those who made a 

business of running down the 
times in which they lived—uncom- 
foitable critics who could never make 
themselves at home in their own coun- 
try. 

Romance, we not infrequently hear, 
Modern science has killed it. 
It is “a thing of the past,” presum- 
ably of stage-coaches, powdered wigs, 
and lace ruffles. It cannot breathe in 
this “materialistic age.” 

The dullards who repeat these plat- 
itudes are surely the only people for 
whom they are true. The truth is, 
there never was a more romantic age, 
nor one that offered so many oppor- 
tunities and facilities for romance. 

In fact, of all those benefited by 
modern science, it is the lovers of the 
community who have most to be 
thankful for. Distance and the slow- 
footedness of Time are natural ene- 
mies of your true lover. Both of 
these science has all but annihilated. 


is dead. 


Consider for a moment the conditions 
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under which love was carried on in 
those old days which some people find 
so romantic. Think what. a compar- 
atively short distance meant then, 
with snail-paced precarious mails, and 
the only means of communication horses 
by land, and sailing ships by sea. 
Days, weeks, months, even years, went 
by in waiting for a word—and when 
at last it came, brought on lumber- 
ing wheels or at best by courier on 
mud-srlashed mount, precious as it 
was, it was already grown cold and 
perhaps long since untrue. 

Men made their wills as they set 
out on a journey—but that fading of 
the memory and that numbing of the 
affections which absence too often 
brings, was even more to be feared 
than death. 

2. Modern science has cons:derabl\ 
lessened the chances of death and dis- 
aster but that other death of tiie 
heart, which comes of the slow star- 
vation of silence and absence, it has 
all but vanquished. 

You can whisper sweet nothings to 
her whom your soul loveth by tele- 
phone or wireless; more than that, the 
phonograph is at your service, by 
which she can still go on speaking to 
you, if you have the courage to listen, 
from beyond the grave. Should an 
elopement be on foot, what are the 
fleetest horses compared with a high 
powered automobile? 

3. Moreover, modern thought has 
generated an atmosphere increasing- 
ly favorable to and sympathetic with 
the romantic expression of human na- 
ture in all its forms. The world has 
unmistakably grown younger again 
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—has shaken itself free from middle- 
aged restrictions. All over the world 
there is a wind of youth blowing such 
as has not freshened the air since the 
days of Elizabeth. It is the fashion 
to be young, and the age of romance 
both for men and women has been 
indefinitely extended. Mopish con- 
ventions are less and less allowed te 
restrict that free and joyous play of 
vitality dear to the modern heart, 
which is the essence of all romance. 
More and more the world is growing 
to love a lover. The way of a man 
with a maid is no longer a shame- 
faced affair, but it is more and more 
realized that in its romance are the 
expressions of natural religion. Then, 
too, the spread of democracy—the 
breaking down of caste barriers, is 
all to the good of romance. 

4. The inroads being so rapidly 
and successfully made by woman into 
the immemorial business of man are 
merely widenirig the area of romance. 
The robuster comradeship between the 
two sexes resulting from the more ac- 
tive sharing of common interests can- 
not but tend to a deeper and more ex- 
hilarating mental and physical union 
of man and woman, than was possible 
in the old regime. How thrilling it 
will be when men and women face the 
whole adventure of life squarely and 
completely together, all the more hus- 
band and wife for being comrades as 
well—as many men and women of the 
new era are already joyously doing. 
And, merely on the surface, what a 





new romantic element woman has in- 
troduced into the drudgery of men’s 
lives by her mere presence in their of- 
fices! Men may affect to ignore this; 
yet there she is, silently diffusing 
about her that eternal mystery which 
she can never lose. Never mind how 
brusquely you may be dictating to 
her, you are a man and she is a wo- 
man, for all that; and your sisters and 
your sweethearts are so much the 
nearer to you all day for her pres- 
ence, and, whether you know it or 
not, you are so much the less a brute 
because she is there. 

In their work, then, as in their play, 
men and women are more and more 
coming to share with each other as 
comrades, and the fun of life seems 
in no wise diminished as a conse- 
quence. 

The bicycle rendered a far-reaching 
service to the “emancipation of wo- 
man.” The moment woman mounted 
that machine, she could go not only 
where she pleased, but — with whom 
she pleased. The free companionship 
of man and woman had begun. Then 
and forever ended the old system of 
courtship—sitting stiffly in a chill 
drawing-room in the presence of chil- 
lier maiden aunts. Now, it is “the 
open road” and the whispering wood- 
land; and soon it is to come about 
that a man shall propose to his wife 
high up in the blue heavens, in an 
airship softly swaying at anchor in 
the wake of the evening star. 
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novelist and essayist, will answer “No!” to the ques- 
tion, “Do Women Dress to Please Men?” 


for May, Alexander Black, 
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Human Nature— Yours and Mine 


Extracts from The American Magazine 





1. The way to convince another. 


2. “He that hath done you a 
kindness.” 
The lady and the diplomat. 

4. Confidences stimulate inter- 
est, but— 

5. The eye as a tell-tale. 











observer of human _ nature. 

“The way to convince another,” 
he said, “is to state your case mod- 
erately and accurately, and then 
scratch your head, or shake it a little 
and say that that is the way it seems 
to you, but that, of course you may 
be mistaken about it; which causes 
your listener to receive what you have 
to say, and as like as not, turn about 
and try to convince you of it, since 
you are in doubt; but if you go at 
him in a tone of positiveness and ar- 
rogance you only make an opponent 
of him.” 


B ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a shrewd 


2. It was Franklin, also, who re- 
lated an incident in support of the 
old axiom: “He that has once done 
you a kindness will be more ready to 
do you another, than he whom you 
yourself have obliged.” 

Early in his career, Franklin ran 
for the office of clerk of the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly. He was in danger 
of being defeated because of the in- 
difference of one man. This is how 
Franklin overcame his indifference: 

“Having heard that he had in his 
library a certain very scarce and cur- 
ious book I wrote a note to him ex- 
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pressing my desire of perusing that 
book, and requesting he would do the 
favour of lending it to me for a few 
days. He sent it immediately, and I 
returned it in about a week, with 
another note, expressing strongly my 
sense of the favour, When we next 
met in the Hotse, he spoke to me 
(which he had never done before) and 
with great civility; and he ever after 
manifested a readiness to serve me on 
all occasions, so that we became great 
friends and our friendship continued 
to his death.” 


A small man who has even the be- 
ginnings of wisdom will never get 
angry and show it. A big man, angry 
and declaring himself, may be im- 
pressive. A little man, angry and 
sputtering, is merely ridiculous. 





3. There is an old aphorism anent 
the difference between a diplomat and 
a lady. 

When a diplomat says yes he means 
perhaps; when he says perhaps he 
means no; if he says no he is no dip- 
lomat. 

But when a lady says no she means 
perhaps; when she says perhaps she 
means yes, if she says yes she is no 
lady. 


4. As a scheme for stimulating in- 
terest in conversation it is all right 
to tell a person something in strictest 
confidence. But if you don’t want it 
spread—keep it. 
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The trouble is—a person can’t re- 
member that he heard it in confidence. 
He remembers the item if it is juicy 
enough, but the fact that he heard it 
in confidence drops out of his mind. 
Three months ago I told something 
in strictest confidence to a friend— 
a man of highest character. Yester- 
day he called, carefully closed the 
door, drew his chair near, and in a 
low voice told me in strictest confidence 
exactly the same thing I told him! 


5. The eye is the greatest tell-tale 
in existence. When human beings 
don’t like you, or are going to do 
you an injury they almost always 
avoid looking directly at you. In 
forty years of my experience I have 
never yet known a jury that wouldn’t 
look directly at me when it was going 
to give a verdict for me. The con- 
trary is true. I meet the jurors in 





the corridor going to and from lunch, 
and if they have decided against me, 
they never meet my eye. 

To detect a liar watch his 
Liars always shift their eyes. They 
can’t help it. They also hesitate for 
a fraction of a second. 


face. 


Everyone knows that if a man is 
with a group and misses the point of 
a joke, he looks quickly at others and 
if they laugh he joins in. Or, if 
listening to some one’s high-brow 
talk, he watches others to see how 
they are taking it. 

If I am smiling, and appear to be 
cheerful and satisfied the jury feels 
that things are going my way. They 
may not have understood the points 
of law but if I chuckled to myself, 
after a witness sat down, I could see 
two or three jurymen nudge each 
other. 





with it. 





“The Digest is the greatest time-saver in reading the 
best there is in current literature. I could not dispense 
I congratulate you upon your excellent ac- 
complishment.”—Supt. H. C. L., New York. 
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An Intimate View of Lloyd George 


Condensed from the World's Work 


P. W. WILSON 





This portrayal of the person- 
ality of Lloyd George serves as 
an interesting consideration of 
dominant traits that make for 
success, 











EXT to his courage, the suc- 
N cess of Lloyd George is due to 

his formidable modesty. Of 
all the imperfections of statesmen, 
the most fatal in its effects is personal 
vanity. In every generation of public 
men, there are conspicuous examples 
of careers ruined because the head 
swollen beyond the cap. Mr. 
Lloyd George has avoided egotism of 
language and demeanor as he would 
avoid a plague. When you converse 
with him, he makes you feel just as 
important as he is. One day, I was 
on an excursion for pleasure in his 
country of Carnarvon. I happened 
to run across him. “Your name,” 
said he, “is as familiar here as is my 
own,” and in a sense, owing to the 
articles that I was then writing daily, 
it was at that time the fact. But 
not every statesman would have said 
,it. He sent his car eighty miles to 
‘bring my wife and myself to his din- 
ner table. 

As a result of his modesty, he gets 
at truth which other men of greater 
selfimportance entirely miss. He 
listens. Give him a man to talk with 
and he will read his mind as he reads 
a magazine. This means that on: the 
psychology of nations, he is seldom 
wrong. If he understands Ireland, 
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has 


it is because of those long nights at 
the National Liberal Club, when he 
would sit up with T. P. O’Connor 
and Tim Healy, until the lamps were 
turned out. 

2. This delight in conversation is 
Lloyd George’s strength and weak- 
At times, I think, he has been 
much misled over the United States. 
Somebody comes to this country, 
reads the Hearst press, hurries back 
to London, breakfasts at Downing 
Street, and leaves the impression that 
“the real America’ is hostile to 
Britain. One or two incidents thus 
reported to one who loves an anecdote, 
leave a mark on his imagination of 
far greater permanence than their 
intrinsic importance would justify. 

3. His personal modesty has had 
this interesting result. He has never 
cared what office he holds provided 
that he can get things done. For it 
is the essence of his temperament to 
be tolerant. He does not permit 
himself the luxury of bearing others 
a grudge. With all his fighting and 
effort he is at the heart a conciliator; 
a man who wants to use others in the 
reneral service of the community. He 
does not mind very much to what 
party they belong. If a duke has 
ability, he will give a job even to a 
duke. It is the emergency in Britain 
of the American principle that the 
man to be promoted, whoever he may 
be, is the man who “can put it over.” 

The association of Lloyd George 
with Tories has been a part of his 
Liberalism. He did not go to their 
drawing rooms. He has made no 


ness. 
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attempt to marry his sons and 
daughters into their families. He re- 
mained utterly, irreconcilably mid- 
dieclass. But if a Tory knows about 
China, why not listen to what the 
fellow says? 

Hilaire Belloc has published an 
amusing diagram showing how the 
front benches are united by inter- 
marriage. The two parties were still 
in large measure one family. Unless 
you were in the circle, you were out 
of it. Imagine, then, the anger when 
men unknown to caucuses and salons 
were promoted to the most sacred 
portfolios; a professor of anatomy 
ealled Auckland Geddes, his brother 
Eric, a railway official; a lawyer 
called Horne to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and, so on. An entire 
generation of elder statesmen were 
retired by their own colleague. 

Amid the storm Lloyd George went 
on, forgetting the things that were 
behind. Without much scruple, he 
deals with each situation as it comes. 
He hurries out to meet it. 

4. What has saved Lloyd George 
is his sense of humor. He knows how 
to laugh at himself. His favorite 


story—now a chestnut—was of the 
man who saved a drowning person in 
the Thames and explained, “Yes, I 
jumped in after him—got him by the 
neck- 


turned him over and found he 





wasn’t Lloyd George—and then [| 
pulled him out.” 

Asked why he sometimes chooses 
such curious friends, he would prob- 
ably answer that you cannot govern 
mankind merely by means of idealists. 
“You need scavengers to sweep the 


Streets” is one of his most interest- 


ing maxims. Lloyd George has al- 
ways been particularly careful to 
select skilful scavengers. They are 
in attendance on him everywhere, 
loyally doing the dirty work of na- 
tional housekeeping. He is as amused 
with many of them as he is amused 
with any other menagerie. He loves 
the unusual and the grotesque. It is 
the simple fact that he never allows 
himself to despise his fellowman. He 
knows that is is better always to win 
a friend than to make an enemy. No 
man has ever suffered fools more 
gladly. And the fools know it. Let 
the literate condemn Lloyd George if 
they wish, the fools will still be a 
majority on polling day. Lloyd 
George is the apotheosis of the com- 
mon man. He has the common man’s 
contempt for theory, the common 
man’s contact with facts, the common 
man’s touch of the vulgar and the 
crude and the cunning. But he also 
has the common man’s subconscious 
realization that in common men are 
now vested the destinies of the world. 








“I am truly delighted with the Reader’s Digest. It 
is ‘mighty’ readable; is literary, informing, inspiring, 
time-saving,—a truly splendid work and service. To 
the well furnished mind or home it must be regarded 
as essential.”—G.W.M., Maryland. 
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Overhauling the Human Mechanism 


Condensed from Scientific American 


WILLIAM A. McGARRY 





Some of the extraordinary 
things that the twentieth cen- 
tury surgeon has learned to do. 


1. An electric bulb within the 
skull aids brain specialist. 
Remarkable procedure in X- 
raying the brain. 


3. Facial features, lost through 
accident, can be replaced. 


te 











HE brain has been approached 

by the most skillful surgeons, 

even in recent years, with hes- 
itancy. By actual operations at the 
recent Congress of Surgeons it was 
demonstrated that the specialist in 
brain surgery is now as sure of his 
ground as the bone-setter. A surgeon, 
working by the light of a tiny elec- 
tric bulb inserted into the hole which 
he had cut in the patient’s skull, per- 
formed an operation consuming more 
than two hours. The use of an elec- 
tric bulb within the skull robs brain 
surgery of one of its’ greatest diffi- 
culties. 


2. A Baltimore surgeon has made 
possible the definite location of brain 
tumors and other obstructions by X- 
ray. Until a few years ago X-ray 
pictures of the brain were of little 
value, because the fluid produced in 
the spine and which passes up over 
the brain surface is of the same con- 
sistency, photographically, as the act- 
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ual brain cells. The Baltimore sur- 
geon discovered that the fluid could 
be withdrawn through a small hole 
bored in the back of the skull, thus 
letting in the air, with no ill effects 
to the patient. An X-ray plate then 
gave a clear impression of any mal- 
ignant growth on the brain. 

3. Facial reconstruction, done un- 
der the desperate stress of war, is now 
coming into general use. Larger 
facial defects are created by cancer 
operations than by battle casualties, 
on the average. The surgeon in 
charge of reconstruction surgery with 
the A. E. F. in France says: 

“If reconstruction surgery of the 
face should continue to develop along 
the lines upon which it is well started, 
I can see no reason why in the major- 
ity of cases a specially trained sur- 
geon, given a healthy patient, could 
not produce in flesh and bone, features 
that compare favorably with those 
created by the sculptor or painter. 

“If a man, through being wounded 
or an accident, has lost his nose, we 
make a clay cast of the face, adding 
the missing feature according to the 
best aesthetic rules. From this pat- 
tern we cut the cartilage with which 
we build up the new feature from 
the patient’s body, cut it into shape 
and apply it to the old wound. Then 
a piece of adjacent skin is cut to the 
size covering the newly built feature, 
and is grafted on the new structure.” 











A Message of Hope 


Condensed from the Woman’s Home Companion 
W. H. KEEN, M.D. LL.D 


Ermitus Professor of Jefferson Medical Co.lege Philadelphia 





The deaths from cancer are 
continually increasing. Of our 
total annual deaths of persons 
over forty years of age, one 
person in every ten dies of can- 
cer. Of all deaths among women 
over forty, one out of every 
eight is caused by cancer. Do 
not these figures startle you? 











that cancer is curable, provided the 

advice of those who have been in 
constant contact with this terrible 
disease is sought and followed. 

In many cases, especially cancer of 
the breast, the following represents 
an astonishingly frequent conversa- 
tion: 

“How long ago did you first notice 
this lump in your breast?” 

“About a year ago.” (Or it may be 
even longer.) 

“Why in the world didn’t you come 
to me at once?” 

“Why, Doctor, it didn’t hurt me at 
all” (as if pain meant that it was a 
dangerous lump, and “no pain” that 
it was a harmless lump)! Cancer at 
the beginning is almost never painful. 

“I am sorry to tell you that i fear 
you have come too late to expect a 
cure.” 

How often have I said to myself, 
“If only women knew!” 

If every woman who found a lump 
in her breast would consult a compe- 
tent surgeon at once, I am sure that 
8 out of every 100, and it might 
well be 90 out of every 100, would 
be cured by a very easy and safe op- 
eration, from which they would be 
well within a week, and they would 
stay cured. Remember that, when 
you find a lump already formed, the 
disease has been at work for weeks— 
you must consult a good surgeon at 
once. 


[iss happy to assure my readers 
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The same rule applies to women 
who notice any abnormal discharge of 
blood. Consult a surgeon at once. 
Certain internal cancers that were 
formally beyond the power to cure are 
now well within our power, but solely 
on the condition noted—instant com- 
petent advice. 

Every man or woman who passe 
blood from the bowels should at once 
seek an examination. This is the an- 
ti-cancer slogan: “Instant, thorough 
examination by a competent surgeon. 
It may come from a slight and easily 
curable affliction; but it may on the 
other hand, be the first observed sign 
of something serious. Here again, 
pain or its absence is no criterion of 
danger. 

In men, cancer of the stomach or 
of the bowels is most frequent. If 
a man steadily loses weight, 20, 30, 
40 pounds, has indigestion, internal 
cancer of the stomach should be sus- 
pected. If he does not get better 
within two months, the abdomen 
should be opened and any necessary 
operating be done. 

Warts and moles, not such as come 
and go on the hands of young people, 
but those which remain apparently 
harmless for years without any 
change, are serious sources of danger, 
more particularly those which are 
discolored, brown, or black. After 
many years, suddenly they begin to 
grow. Very soon the glands in the 
neck, armpit or groin begin to en- 
large, at first always quite painlessly. 
When the glands become involved the 
whole system is often involved and 
the possibility of saving life is very 
doubtful. All such permanent, pig- 
mented moles and warts should be 
removed before they begin to grow, 
together with the whole thickness of 
the skin. 

The American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer, 25 West Forty-Fifth 

Continued on Page 150 
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Where They Die of Hunger 


Condensed from The Living Age 
P. PODASCHEVSEY 





Reprinted from Moscow “Is- 
vestia.” A graphic picture of 
famine which makes one more 
appreciative of the blessings he 
enjoys. 











1. Soup made from dried 
plants. 
2. How squirrels were finally 
exterminated. 
3. Wovud shavings ground into 
flour. 
1. <A close-up of the horror of 
famine. 
OR DAYS I wandered through 
the country of Samara where 
the fields remind one of a tile 


floor all smooth and yellow. L[very- 
thing combines to daunt the traveler: 
the burning sun, the dust, the cursed 
levelness of the land. 

Worst of all is to watch the suf- 
fering horses. They go along and 
then they stop. To whip them is 
useless. We merely sit and roast in 
the sun until they decide whether to 
die on the spot or to drag themselves 
a little farther. Their ribs stick out 
like hoops on a barrel, their lips hang 
down and their eyes are dim. Often 
along the road we meet a horse lying 
motionless, the carriage unharnessed, 
the helpless owner almost out of his 
mind—for to lose’ one’s last horse 
here is to lose all. 

My driver is silent. He merely 
murmurs gloomily: “This morning my 
old woman had not even leaves to 
boil.” 

“Are all the villagers dead? Where 
are the people?” 
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“Well, 
around?” 


why should they walk 
asked the driver. “They 
won't find weeds; so most of them are 
lying down. There is not a sound 
out of them. Tarlier it was not so, 
they made a racket. They came to 
the Soviet and demanded bread.” 

In this struggle of starvation man 
breaks all the laws of physiology. As 
long as a peasant can chew, he lives. 

“Within a year this with 
about six thousand people has been 
afflicted with two 
pox and cholera. 


village 


small- 
After that, the ex- 


epidemics 


treme heat arrived. The peasants 
held services to pray for rain, but 
the sun was implacable. The grain 


turned black. We still thought we’d 
gather a few pounds to the acre. But 


the locusts came in swarms and 
cleaned up everything. Then began 
the search for food of any kind: 


weeds or leaves, anything that grows 
in the ground. Some plants, like clo- 
ver, are eaten on the spot. Others 
are dried, pounded to powder, and 
water added and, if they have it, a 
pinch of flour for a binder.” 
the much 
troubled by ground squirrels who in- 
jured the Many devices were 
used in a vain attempt to extermin- 
ate the pests. But the remedy came 
from a mere boy who ate a squirrel 
and found it good. Dogs, also, have 
become extinct, all have been eaten. 
3. The peasants even eat wood. 
They take a young branch of an oak 
tree, chop it into fine shavings. These 
they heat and grind into powder in 
their mortars and this makes flour. 


2. Once district was 


crops. 
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There are no matches, and in the 
morning when the first man kindles 
a fire, every one goes to him and 
waits for a coal. 

Two women prayed in an unusual 
manner. They bowed low and then 
far back and kept their heads thrown 
back for a long time. 

“They are whispering to the sky; 
it is always so among us. They are 
praying for rain,” I was told. 

4. We went into a hut. The family 
was not large according to village 
standards—husband, wife and four 
children. The wife was struggling 
with an iron pot, which she had 
not the strength to move over to 
the fire. Ivan, her husband, was try- 
ing to help her. But his strength 
was little, also. He balanced himself 
precariously on his swollen feet with 
an oven fork. In the kettle was 
breakfast, dinner and supper. The 
same that had been cooking yesterday 
and for the past two weeks. The 
kettle was filled with water and in it 
was some sort of brush wood. Natur- 
ally there was no salt in this “soup.” 

Two children reminded me of wax 
figures from some exhibition. They 
sat quite motionless, and not pale, but 
literally white. Their legs were as 





thin as matches and their stomachs 
great swollen spheres. Their eyes 
were fixed and unseeing, like the eyes 
of dolls. 

“Never at night do they go to 
sleep,” said the mother. “As they 
are sitting now, so they sit the whole 
night through and they don’t ask for 
anything to eat—and they don’t die. 
You can see their suffering ........ It 
would be better for them.” The moth- 
er spoke in a level voice without 
tears, without sighs, her endlessly 
weary eyes, half covered by the lids, 
expressed almost nothing. 

The father said, “The bigger one 
can still drag out a week, but the 
little one will go tomorrow.” 

Later I found that the father was 
right, the child died the next day. 

Hunger has confused the under- 
standing of everyone. People say 
about themselves that they are “quite 
muddled.” They act, not knowing 
what they do, unaccountably, all 
minds concentrated on one thought 
—to get food. Their loss of what 
one may call natural common sense is 
shown in their fleeing. In vain you 
try to persuade a peasant that it is 
worse than futile to leave, that to 
flee means to perish. 


A Message of Hope 


Continued from Page 138 


Street, New York City, is carrying 
on a vigorous campaign of enlighten- 
ment to wake up the nation to the 
growing peril of cancer. Desired in- 





formation on this subject may be ob- 
tained by writing to this Association. 
We doctors are heartily in accord with 
the objects of this wholly altruistic 
society. 
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You Won't Be Snubbed 


Summarized from the 
WILLIAM 





Traits of human nature in- 
volved in conversing with the 
interesting strangers at your 
elbow. 











the one who drew my attention 

oftenest was a man of perhaps 
forty. I saw him greet a dozen or 
more, some of them acquaintances, 
some of them apparently strangers. 
All seemed glad of his attention. He 
had eyes with the warmth of real 
humor back of them; and his face 
held the most genuine interest in 
everything around him of anyone’s 
I had ever seen. 

Presently he sat down beside me, 
and we talked. “There is nothing 
more interesting to me than a 
stranger,” he remarked. 

“Not even your friends?” 


“No, for once when I first met 
them, they were all strangers; he 
may even be another friend.” 


“Some people,” I remarked, “do not 


Att those in the hotel lobby 


care to increase their circle of 
friends.” 
He laughed. “Some people do not 


care to increase their circle of ideas.” 

“I feel cramped in my experience 
and knowledge of people,” found 
myself confessing. “I’d give anything 
to be able to mingle freely, mind to 
mind, with people of every degree.” 

“It is so easy to me, so natural, it 
scarcely seems possible that you would 
find it difficult,” he said. “It is the 
most natural thing in the world to 
greet the people we meet and discuss 
with them, if occasion justifies, things 
of common interest. 

“The basis of your seclusion, and 
of most others, is fear—fear of being 
misunderstood. Fear of being snub- 
bed! Odd how we fear the unusual, 
the unknown! It is much more in- 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 
H. HAMBY 


teresting than the usual, and famil- 
iar.” 

After we became acquainted he 
mentioned his name, Raynes. “I 
never like to tell a man who I am until 
he knows me. Unless I am interest- 
ing personally to you, I do not want 
you to be interested in me because 
my name is Raynes, or because I 
know the Miltons at Concord, or be- 
cause I am a member of Congress or 
a shoe manufacturer.” 

Raynes became my interpreter into 
that fascinating language of man to 
man. It is queer how interesting all 
sorts of people are when we forget 
to ask whether they are worth while 
‘n this way or that. Always before 
1 had deemed it essential for a man 
to have a certain weight of achieve- 
ments, of standing, before I considerea 
him worth knowing. 

“To talk to any man, begin with 
something that applies to what he is 
doing,” advised Raynes. “Most busy 
men, whether workers or rulers, re- 
sent inane remarks made with the 
obvious intent of ‘cultivating’ them. 
But any man likes an intelligent in- 
terest in what he is doing. It need 
be only an intelligent curiosity. Never 
step up to a riveter in a shipyard and 
remark, ‘It seems like right good 
farming country around here,’ or 
even ‘It looks as if it were going to 
rain.’ One must really be interested 
in that man and what he is doing, 
then pass some intelligent remark and 
wait for him to respond. 


“If you engage a cotton broker in 
conversation and he tells you a great 
deal about the cotton trade, and in- 
vites you to the Exchange, it is fine 
for you and fine for him. He enjoys 
it as much as you. One of the realest 
pleasures in the world is in giving 
other people pleasure. And that is 
one of the secrets of knowing people 
—be interested. No one wants to lay 
his little secret hoard of treasures be- 
fore the bored and cynical. But we 
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all begin early to search brain and 
heart for some surprise for the open- 
hearted and eager. That is why we 
wrong ourselves so much when we 
build high fences and shut the gates 
against all but a fixed line of ac- 
quaintances. Many a stranger we 
pass is interested in the same thing 
we are. 

“T have visited with men and women 
everywhere without a moment of em- 
barrassment, and rarely have I ever 
met the slightest hint of a snub. I 
have talked to women who have been 
raised in the strictest circle of con- 
vention; I’ve met men of the most 
formidable self-importance, and find 
they are all responsive, all glad to 
visit, glad of the sense of human fel- 
lowship. But I do it without raising 
an issue. 

“If you speak to a woman and show 
by either tone or look that you are 
interested in her personally, her looks, 
her attractiveness, or because she is a 
woman, she will instantly resent it, 
and she has a right to do so. A 
woman is always insulted by the 
assumption that her attention may be 
won so cheaply. But speak to her as 
a human being, as one interested in 
the same mountains, the same clouds, 
the same people, the same problems as 
you are, and she responds with ready 
fellowship. Both men and women 
love to use their minds, love to be ac- 
cepted on a mental equality with any 
other thinking human being. Of 
course, it all depends on the purpose 
in one’s mind, the manner of his 
greeting of strangers. It must be 
done without raising an issue. If 
you make a stranger feel that you 
are a stranger breaking conventions 
in speaking to him or her, then an 
issue is raised and you'll be on the 
other side of the conventional barrier. 


“There are two main fences that 
keep us apart—fear of a snub and 
fear of being misunderstood. We so 
dread to be snubbed that we would 
rather ride 24 hours in cold dumb- 
ness than risk one tentative remark. 
Now, really, other people are just as 
afraid as we are; we are all afraid 
of one another in a way, foolishly 
afraid. There is no danger of beiny 
snubbed. The stranger at your elbow 
is as anxious to know what you think 
as you are to know him. If you ap- 
proach him naturally without any 
awkwardness or betraying prelimin- 
aries, if you approach him with frank, 
honest intentions, merely a desire to 
be humanly friendly, you won’t be 
snubbed.” 

We are, after all, just folks. Deep 
down we are natural and human and 
instinctively we feel that any other 
man or woman who thinks and feels 
is really our equal. 

The stranger at your elbow may be 
good or bad, a servant or a master, 
stupid or keen, a failure or a_ suc- 
cess, cultured or rude. I may like 
him or I may not. But he is inter- 
esting. It broadens me to get his 
viewpoint. It interests me to know 
about his work and his problems of 
living. If he bores me I can move. 

As a matter of fact, I never 
dreamed how few there are of the 
great family who are really bore- 
some or offensive. I find such a sur- 
prisingly large number of interesting 
people among those I meet; and often 
the most interesting in the most un- 
expected places. And I have yet to 
tee the man or woman who was not 
better, finer in spirit, more attractive 
in person, more alive in brain, more 
glowing in heart, for losing his or 
her exclusiveness in a common bond 
family. 





You will enjoy “Stories and Story-Teilers” on page 
Next month will appear an equally delightful 
article of a similar nature. 
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The Intelligence of Animals 


Abstracted from The Forum 


M. DE MOLOSTWOFF 





1. Intelligence not indicated by 
physical resemblance to man. 


2. An example of the ele- 
phant’s mentality. 


3. The beaver appears more in- 
telligent than many higher 
animals. 


4. Insects with slaves, soldiers 
and most elaborate dwell- 
ings. 











Te E nearer the physical develop- 
ment of an animal approaches 
that of man, the nearer is the 
intelligence of the animal to the in- 
telligence of the man.” 

Thus think many scientists. How 
entirely incorrect is this widespread 
opinion! 

In the eighteenth century the fam- 
ous Buffon taught apes to shake 
hands, to drink, to eat like human 
beings, but these same things can be 
taught to dogs. The same manifesta- 
tions of will and intelligence are ap- 
parent among the lower animals. 
The lower forms of apes wash their 
offspring, cats cleanse their kittens 
with their own saliva, the ants do 
the same, and in addition are very 
fond of being washed. !t is just as 
ridiculous to ascribe human _intelli- 
gence to apes as it would be to credit 
with this intelligence the talking birds 
—the parrot and the magpie. 

2. In one menagerie an elephant 
threw down his keeper, put his tusks 
to the man’s stomach and kept him in 
this disagreeable position several 
hours. When he finally let the man 
go, the keeper confessed that he had 
unjustly punished the elephant. 

3. It is known that some animals 
on a comparatively low scale of 
physical development construct elab- 
orate and complicated buildings, con- 
duct wars, transform some of their 
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own kind into slaves, and utilize other 
animals in the same way which man 
utilizes his cattle. 

The needs of an animal are nec- 
essarily more limited than those of a 
man, but every animal is sufficiently 
wise and has sufficient power of will 
in all that concerns its needs. That 
is why some lower animals, whose 
abilities are comparatively large, al- 
though the needs it must satisfy be 
less than those of a higher animal, 
may actually appear the more intel- 
ligent of the two. 

The beaver serves as a 
ample. The beaver not only builds 
cabins for himself, but even cements 
their interior, dams brooks and rivers. 
creating artificial lakes. The cabin; 
often resemble small stacks of hay 
and some of them are so strong that 
several men can walk on their roofs 
without breaking through. He is a 
woodcutter, a mason, an earth-digger. 

4. But among animals of much 
lower scale of development we find 
instances of abilities of a more com- 
plicated order. The organized social 
life of termites is of special interest. 

Termites are similar to our roaches, 
and live chiefly in Africa and Aus- 
tralia. Travelers are amazed at their 
so-called nests. The number of dwel- 
lers in these nests exceeds by count 
the number of inhabitants of many 
large countries, while the structures 
themselves relative to the height of 
the insect rina secend the tallest edi- 
fices erected by man. The Eiffel 
Tower is one-hundred and seventy 
times as tall as man; termite nests 
exceed in height five hundred times 
the length of the insect. 

The nests are made of clay mixed 
with saliva, and are so strong that 
any number of men can stand safely 
on top of them. Often a big tree 
falls on a nest without doing it any 
damage. It is noteworthy that the 
nests have subterranean structures, as 
a rule of a depth equal to the heigh! 


good ex- 
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above the surface of the other half. 
The nests have no openings of any 
kind, hence are compietely protected 
from enemies. The exits from the 
nests are all underground, measuring 
in length one hundred to two hundred 
feet, and are cemented in the same 
way as the nests. 

It is known that the family of bees 
is divided into three classes; the 
queen bee, who is the female; the 
drones, who are males, and the work- 
ing bees who are also females, but so 
undeveloped that they are unable to 
lay eggs. The termites have gone a 
step farther; they have beside the 
three classes, also soldiers. There is 
a sharp difference in the external ap- 
pearance of the different classes. 

The workers do everything. They 
repair the nests, they feed the other 
members, they fight, they mow, with 
their mandibles, the grass and drag 
it into the nests. The soldiers are in 
fact overseers and watchmen. 


In some instances a male and a 
female termite are kidnapped by 
workers from some nest for breeding 
purposes. In small nests these pairs 





are allowed complete liberty, in large 
nests they are locked up in a special 
cell, the so-called royal cell. This has 
openings small enough to permit the 
passage of workers and soldiers, but 
not themselves. Through these open- 
ings the faithful caretakers pass back 
and forth bringing food to the royal 
pair and caring for their comfort. 

The eggs laid by the females are 
seized immediately and placed in 
special cells. 

The superfluous males are killed 
and devoured. 

This survey of termites emphasizes 
the contention that the physical de- 
velopment of an animal is not an in- 
dex to its intelligence. The outstand- 
ing principles governing the life of 
these insects can be traced through 
the lives of other animals, from the 
lowest to the highest. In other words, 
the body is nothing else but a ma- 
chine. This machine has no capacity 
for reasoning and lives as its body 
directs it to live. Man, however, is 
the only animal endowed with a will 
to live according to his reason, and 
he alone is amenable for his actions 
to his Creator. 








“I have commended The Reader's Digest to my 
friends in private and public, and feel that in so doing I 
am serving the public well. 
long and prosper!”—Rev. L. W. M., Illinois. 


May the publication live 
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Safety in Flight 


Summarized from an article in The Review of Reviews 
BRIG.-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 





1. American athletes 
world as aviators. 


lead 


2. Pilots improve up to sixty 
years of age. 


3. The most frequent airplane 
accident. 


4. How it feels to use a para- 
chute. 


5. Airship travel will become 
the safest. 











HERE are three principal ele- 
ments that govern safety in 
flight. The first and most im- 
portant is the character of the pilot. 
Our young college man, who has 
ell football, baseball, hockey and 
polo, makes by far the best aviator; 
and we know from actual experience 
that our American youth of this class 
is superior to that of any other na- 
tion. The pilot must be one whose 
physical movements can be quickly co- 
érdinated with his mental movements. 
In spite of the very high standards in 
our army, scarcely 15 per cent of the 
whole body of officers could pass the 
physical examination required for en- 
trance into the United States Air 
Service. 

The next consideration is the train- 
ing of the flier. Contrary to the pop- 
ular supposition that a man can be 
trained to fly in a very short time, it 
really takes years to make a good 
pilot. He must be taught all the 
“stunts” of which an airplane is cap- 
able. These maneuvers are really not 
dangerous; and are absolutely nec- 
essary in order to teach the pilot how 
to extricate his airplane from a posi- 
tion into which it may be thrown by 
weather conditions, or, in military 
aviation, on account of the attack of 
an adversary. Moreover, this training 
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instils calmness and coolness in the 
pilot. 

Pilots of the Army Air Service who 
have continued their flying since the 
war, are at least 75 per cent better 
than they were during the war. 

Flying experience must be gained 
under all conditions of atmosphere, 
and under all conditions of terrain. 
Men must fly over water, across 
mountains, both day and night, in fog, 
in rain, in snow, and in clouds. They 
must fly when it is cold and when it 
is warm. They must land under all 
conditions. We are certain of im- 
provement in pilots up to fifty or 
sixty years of age, provided, that the 
training was begun soon enough, pre- 
ferably between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. 

No one should be allowed to fly 
unless he complies with the general 
federal regulation having to do with 
the qualifications of a pilot. At the 
present time there is no such regula- 
tion except in the Government’s armed 
services. 

3. The next condition that we 
must consider as governing safety in 
flight is the weather. More than 75 
per cent of our fatal accidents in avi- 
ation have heen due to the weather. 
With a good meteorological organiza- 
tion, and a prompt method of trans- 
mitting information about storms to 
the aviators, storms may be avoided 
or flying may cease until they are 
over. 

Accidents usually happen in the fol- 
lowing manner: An airplane begins 
its flight under ideal conditions. As 
the aviator proceeds, clouds are en- 
countered, which gradually begin to 
form into thunderstorms. Clouds get 
lower and lower. There appears to 
be a continuous thunderstorm direct] 
across his path. He knows it is full 
of currents of air that change in all 
sorts of directions; rise in some 
places, fall in others, with tremendous 
velocities. These “bumps,” as they 
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are called, are so severe as to throw 
one several hundred feet. The clouds 
are so dark that he knows they are 
full of rain, which will tear his pro- 
pellers to pieces; and if he gets into 
the clouds he will have great diffi- 
culty in getting through even in the 
absence of a storm. 

Likely a landing would mean a 
sure crash. He, consequently, makes 
up his mind to turn back. He starts 
to turn just as the storm hits him. 
As his airplane is tilted up on one 
side, in the “bank,” as it is called, 
the upper wing is caught by an 
ascending current of air, and the 
lower wing by a descending current 
which throws his airplane into a ver- 
tical side-slip straight toward the 
ground. 

He has been forced down by the 
low-hanging clouds. He instinctively 
puts on the full power of his engines, 
and tries to get his nose down to give 
sufficient speed to bring himself out 
of the “stall,” or loss of speed, which 
the side-slip has resulted in. It is 
the only maneuver that can bring 
safety to him; and if there is space 
enough between where he is and the 
surface of the earth he may get out 
of it. If not, the air current will carry 
him straight into the ground. 

With the speed of our airplanes 
we can easily get around storms if 
we have enough fuel and know 
where we are, and have received suf- 
ficient warning of the storm by wire- 
With the present equipment and 

Veather Service, however, if any air- 
plane is caught in the center of one 
of the summer thunderstorms such as 
occur in the Chesapeake Bay area it 
is almost sure to be crashed. 


les SS. 








Next to storms, fogs are our worst 
enemy. We can guide the airplane to 
the vicinity of the airdrome by wire- 

less; but so far we have been unable 
to land satisfactorily in a heavy fog 
or to dispel the fog over the airdrome. 

The third element of safety is the 
airplane and its engine. Faulty ig- 
nition, or carburetion, or water in 
the gasoline frequently cause the en- 
vine to stop. Burning is often caused 
by “back-fire.” All gas tanks should 
be made so that they can be dropped 
off like bombs, in case of fire. 

4. Parachutes are now perfected 
that give the person using them an 
impact on the ground equal to a jump 
off a wall about ten feet high. At 
present, however, they are not partic- 
ularly comfortable to wear. There- 
fore, the average pilot often would 
rather take a chance by not wearing 
the parachute than to wear it. 

5. In large dirigibles or airships 
very few accidents have occurred in 
time of peace. The Germans carried 
over 200,000 passengers in their air- 
ships without a mishap. These great 
airships are able to cruise 10,000 or 
15,000 miles and are certain to be 
great elements of transportation in 
the future. 

The use of non-inflammable helium 
gas in airships will entirely do away 
with the greatest fire hazard at pres- 
ent. Its cost is no longer prohibitive, 
owing to a new process. The use of 
helium will be the greatest single pro- 
tective agency in airship travel. In 
fact, when airships are equipped with 
helium gas, and if some non-inflam- 
mable fuel can be discovered for the 
airship engine, airship travel will be 
the safest of any means of locomo- 
tion. 





“The busy man cannot afford to be without the ‘Di- 


gest.’ 


Of the ten periodicals that come to my desk I 
rive it first place.”"—J. I. G., 


Ohio. 
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Music as a Mental Stimulant and Cure 


Digested from Physical Culture 


CHARLES D. 





Mr. Isaacson is a musician 
and writer of considerable re- 
pute. In this article he “pre- 
scribes” music for every mood. 


HE day may not be far distant 
when a new type of doctor will 
be called to attend a patient. 
He will learn the symptoms of your 
complaint in ithe regular way. But 
his prescription will read, “Ten min- 
utes of the Moonlight Sonata every 
hour,” or “Six songs of Stephen Fos- 
ter before retiring,” or “The Ballad 
in A Minor of Chopin each morning 
on rising.” You will put your medi- 
cine on the phonograph or player 
piano. 

Progressive - scientists of medicine 
are bending every energy to fathom 
the full meanings of this newly-dis- 
covered natural medicine. The day 
will come when there will be a clinic 
for musical therapeutics and music 
will be in hospitals. 

Music consists of a series of vibra- 
tions, which reach the nerves of the 
listeners. It is more than a simple 
reaction on the auditory nerves. You 
don’t simply hear music. You react 
tot 4 

If the mind is thinking of one thing 
that is not good for it, music will 
divert that mind. If the mind is lazy, 
musie will spur it on. If the mind is 
tired, music will rest it 

2. You’re depressed, perhaps. You 
don’t feel like eating; things did not 
go well with you today. Some music 
will fix you up. I prescribe: Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” airs from the 
“Mikado”—say “Three Little Maids,” 
“Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,” 
“Manon” laughing song; Harry Laud- 
er’s funny numbers. Now all I ask 
you to do is take that medicine. 
You'll be a very hard patient if you 
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ISAACSON 


don’t begin to feel yourself coming 
around in fifteen minutes. 

Ah, watch your face in a mirror, 
that’s a great help anyway. Look 
hard at that frown and watch it dis- 
solve as the music’s played. Oh, but 
if only you could join along yourself— 
humming the melodies, not so anyone 
can hear them even, but just so you 
are consciously joining. This cannot 
fail! Why I can tell you that I have 
had several hundred people at a time 
taking this sort of musical prescrip- 
tion, and I have had them change 
from cross, cranky, ordinary folk into 
a veritable picnic crowd. 

Every one who is unhappy or in 
mourning should use music for relief. 
Not the laughing songs but the soft- 
er, tender melodies, even those which 
touch the heart and open the well- 
springs of tears again—such as 
“Traumerei,” “Ave Maria,” “Simple 
Aveu,” “Cavatina’—played by the 
violin or cello, melodies which sooth 
and comfort as nothing else can. It is 
often in the sound of fine music that 
humans are convinced of the exist- 
ence of God. It seems to me that 
the church organ, swelling and throb- 
bing, preaches a better, more con- 
vincing sermon than most ministers 
can tell in words. 

To go to the opposite extreme, 
think now of the weak-willed indi- 
vidual who is unable to pluck up his 
courage to do the decisive thing. The 
overture to “Lohengrin” with its 
sweeping chords and bracing harmon- 
ies puts stamina into the listener 
and gives a foundation for thoughts 
of a braver aspect. 

Say that your mind is lazy or tired 
and needs to be awakened. Use music 
marked “Agitato,” music that is un- 
even and muttering, choppy and rush- 
ing as the ocean on a mad day. Roll- 
ing, dashing, crashing—say Liszt’s 
“La Campanella,” or Balakeriew’s 
“Tslamey,” Tschaikowsky’s “The Tem- 
pest Overture,” the music of the 








“Valkyries,” Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave,” the Liszt “Twelfth Hungar- 
ian Rhapsody.” Such music as this 
would rouse the most lethargic. 

Say that you are trying to settle 
your mind for sleep. You’ve had a 
day of many strange adventures. You 
can’t calm down. There is music as 
soft and calm as a lake in moon- 
light springtime. Have you ever 
heard the Lalo “Symphonie Espag- 
nole” played by a fine soloist? I will 
tell you songs to calm: “My Lovely 
Alia,” the “Volga Boat Song,” Dvo- 
rak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” 
a song called “Melesande in the 
Wood,” the aria from “Samson and 
Delilah,” “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice.” 

Say that you are trying to come 
to some great decision. It means 
much. You are looking through 
smoked glasses. Now, if you will 
take the time to go to a concert, 
you will find that no matter how 
much upset you are, you are not 
strong-willed enough to hold your- 
self against those composers and in- 
terpreters. Gradually you will give 
up. You will listen. If, for instance, 
there is a harp playing you will 
soon be calmed into submission. You 
will forget. Remember, you can only 
think of one thing at a given mo- 
ment. If you give yourself up to 
the music, you forget the rest tempo- 
rarily. Especially will this apply 
if you have sufficient imagination 
to dream out the meanings of the 
music. 

What is the music telling? What 
ideas come to your mind? Do you 
see how this song or that violin com- 
position seems to describe a mother’s 
lullaby; how this “La Campanella” 
mad, furious, excitable, might be the 
representation of galloping steeds; 
how this Chopin Ballade is like the 
sound of advancing cavalry? If you 
are a poet you know how listening to 
music stirs and kindles your inspira- 
tion. If you are a painter, an actor, 
a sculptor, you know wherein music 
opens the mind to the hiehest ideals. 


If workers would like to know how 
to forget their work away from busi- 
ness, they need only acquire the musi- 
cal habit. Some wives are unhappy 
because their husbands have no in- 
terest in anything outside of their 
jobs, or at best are amused only with 
innocuous pastimes such as card-play- 
ing or cheap plays. Such men need to 
be led to the concerts. They will tell 
you they can’t stand highbrow music. 
They imagine good music is not for 
the layman. I’d like to take your 
worst specimen of music-hater and 
I’d guarantee to make him an ardent 
music-lover in a month. Time and 
again I’ve proved this. Any of the 
classics give wings to thoughts. If 
the man is a manufacturer, music 
will help him to think more clearly 
on his own subject as well as bring 
out the poetry in him, and every 
man is essentially a poet and mu- 
sician. Laugh if ‘you like, but it 
is true. People are ashamed to bring 
out their lovely thoughts; music helps 
to encourage them. 

That is why dhildren should be 
brought up in an atmosphere of 
music, not necessarily as music-stu- 
dents, but as music-listeners. It is 
the province of music to soften and 
keep soft the thoughts of youngsters. 

I could give innumerable instances 
where music has been used to help the 
downcast and the melancholy, and I 
say that if you would help society, 
spread music among the dissatisfied. 
I would offset Bolshevism with music. 
Dissatisfaction is caused by unhappi- 
ness. 

If nothing else gave convincing 
proof of the value of music as a 
mind builder or helper, the remark- 
able facts of what it has done in 
the domain of the insane would be 
absolute evidence. For, if the ab- 
normal brain can be affected and 
made to show the results of different 
kinds of music, then it is easy to work 
with the ordinary mentality. Music 


is today used in many asylums and 
with certain cases it is the best kind 
of treatment and corrective. 
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Yellow Metal That Defies 
the Melting Pot 


Digested from The Dearborn Independent 
HARRY H. DUNN 


TT sions are 55 Japanese Associa- 
tions in the United States, all 
united under the head of the 
Japanese Association of America. 
Orders from the Japanese government 
and from the leaders of the Japanese 
now in the United States, are con- 
veyed through these associations to 
the Japanese in this country, every 
one of whom is registered. These 
orders are obeyed, for to the Japanese 
they are above the laws of this coun- 
try. 

There are 110,000 Japanese in Cal- 
ifornia (Poll Tax registration), rep- 
resenting 65 per cent of the Japanese 
population of the whole United States. 
The present birthrate is nearly three 
times that of Americans. In Some 
places, the Japanese population ex- 
ceeds the white. 

Take, for example, the town of 
Florin, near Sacramento, in the heart 
of the strawberry district. Not many 
years ago it was exclusively an 
American settlement of prosperous 5, 
10 and 20-acre farms. Today, vir- 
tually all these farms belong to the 
Japanese, against whose willingness 
to live by far lower standards than 
any white man will live, his tre- 
mendous birth rate, his working of 
children from three years old up, in 
his berry patches, and his acceptance 
of a wage 50 per cent lower than that 
on which a white man can live, the 
American farmer cannot hope to com- 
pete, nor can he survive under com- 
petition offered by the Japanese in 
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certain of the skilled trades, as well 
as in agriculture. 

In 1910, one child in every 44 born 
in California was a Japanese; in 
1920, one child in every 12 born in 
California was a Japanese. 

Through various evasions of the 
law, and through ownership in the 
names of their American-born child- 
ren, the Japanese, although they 
comprise only three per cent of the 
population of the State, hold about 
16 per cent of the irrigated (the rich- 
est) land of the State. Between 80 
and 90 per cent of the vegetable and 
berry crops of the State is in the 
hands of the Japanese. The increase 
in acreage controlled by them in the 
past 10 years has been more than 
400 per cent. 

The Japanese have now completed 
a statewide organization to control the 
markets for all agricultural products, 
described in a Japanese newspaper 
of San Francisco. 

The Japanese have taken virtual 
control of some of the most important 
fisheries of California. These fisher- 
men assist materially in smuggling 
Japanese into California from Canada 
and Mexico, and they place in the 
hands of aliens an adjunct to our 
navy which was found most valuable 
to Great Britain during the World 
War. 

What becomes of the wealth taken 
from the soil by the Japanese? It 
goes to the Japanese commission man, 
to the Japanese wholesaler, to the 
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Japanese retailer, to the Japanese 
banker, and thence back to Japan. In 
1920, the Japanese in California alone 
took $67,000,000 out of California’s 
soil, of which probably $60,000,000 
went back to Japan, more than $200,- 
000 for every working day of the 
year. This huge fund goes to build 
up Japanese industries to compete 
with ours. 

Within eight or nine years there 
will come to voting age in California 
approximately 25,000 Japanese men 
and women. At least 25,000 Hawaiian- 
born Japanese will also arrive at the 
voting age. They are American cit- 
izens, just as much as those born in 
the United States. And here they 
will come to cast their votes for Jap- 
anese control of industries, laws, 
schools, etc. It is the avowed and 
unconcealed plan of the Japanese to 
make California their possession, 
through gradual absorption of the 
land, and by increase in population. 

They never discuss or consider the 
development of themselves or their 
children as American citizens, but 
only as Japanese, who are establish- 
ing their race in a particularly fav- 
ored land. It is to this end that they 
are openly urged by their speakers 
and writers. 

Any Japanese will tell you without 
any effort at concealment, that the 
Mikado is the one being in the uni- 
verse to whom they owe their very 
existence, and, therefore, all obedience 
and loyalty. This worship of the 
emperor is a part of the education of 
each Japanese child, no matter where 
he or she may be. Many quotations 
might be cited from Japanese books 
showing that the Japanese regard the 





imperial family not only as the parent 
of sixty millions of Japanese, but of 
all mankind on earth as well. 

California is not the only State 
which is facing this problem. In §Se- 
attle 47 per cent of the hotels and 25 
per cent of the groceries are in the 
hands of the Japanese. Virtually all 
the best farming lands surrounding 
Seattle are under their control, and 
they control absolutely the entire 
market, prices and distribution. 

In Oregon, 92 per cent of the Hood 
River apple crop is in their hands, 
and they are absorbing the agricult- 
ural lands at the rate of nearly 50,- 
600 acres a year. 

In Colorado they now control 85 
per cent of the output in the famous 
Rocky Ford melon district. 

Some say Japan has the right to 
expand, that she must find an outlet 
for her increasing population. To 
this, John S. Chambers, former con- 
troller of California, says: 

“Japan has plenty of room within 
her own borders. Her own govern- 
ment admits of 5,000,000 acres which 
can be reclaimed. Let her spread to 
the northern and almost uninhabited 
islands where there is room and land 
for millions, with opportunities for 
wheat and grain and cattle produc- 
tion. Let them go to the island of 
Formosa, and to Korea, with room for 
10,000,000 additional population. 

Governor Stephens of California 
says: “Californians are determined 
to repress a developing Japanese com- 
munity within our midst. They are 
determined to maintain this State for 
its own people, for California stands 
as an outpost on the western edge of 
Occidental civilization.” 
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13 Month Year is Set for 1927 


Adapted from Current Opinion and New York Sun 





1. “Yearal” calendar receiving 
widespread endorsement. 

2. Holidays always on the same 
day. 

3 Numerous advantages ef 
proposed change. 

4. Two-thirds of the race use 
13 month calendar now. 


America only land of one 
calendar. 


vt 
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FTER 1927 the year is to be 
Aiite: into thirteen months of 
twenty-eight days each, with 
each name day always falling on the 
same date, according to the plans 
of Moses B. Cotsworth, F.G.S., a 
world famous statistician of Vancouv- 
er. For over twenty-seven years Mr. 
Cotsworth has been at work perfect- 
ing his “Yearal” calendar, which is 
designed to do away with the present 
confusing system of dividing the year 
into twelve months of unequal 
lengths. 
The new calendar will almost cer- 
tainly receive the indorsement of the 
International Conference which meets 
in Rome in April after an important 
conference of Catholic church digni- 
taries, which is also expected to ap- 
prove the change. 

Leading scientific societies the 
world over have already given un- 
qualified approval to the proposal, 
while among the first staunch sup- 
porters of the “yearal’” were such 
well known public men as Camille 
Flammarion, the French astronomer; 
Lord Avebury, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, the Dean of York, 
Cardinal Stoner of Rome, President 
Hadley of Yale University and scores 
of bankers and business men in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

The “yearal” calendar was indorsed 
by the Parliament of Canada in 1912 
and was under consideration by the 
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British imperial authorities when the 
war broke out, making impossible an 
international conference which was to 
have been held in 1914. 

2. With thirteen months in the 
year every week will begin with a 
Sunday and every month will end with 
a Saturday. Every Saturday will be 
a seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first 
and twenty-eighth; every Sunday a 
first, eighth, fifteenth and twenty-sec- 
ond, and so on with the other days 
forever. 

Holidays will always fall on the 
same definite days. Christmas will al- 
ways be on a Saturday. Easter will 
cease to be a movable feast instead 
of subject to a seven weeks fluctua- 
tion due to lunar variations. Al] 
church festivals and national holidays 
will similarly be definitely allotted to 
a certain day. 

3. Every month will have four 
Saturdays, hence four paydays. The 
advantage of this will be at once 
apparent to business men and work- 
ers alike for it will greatly tend to 
simplify both bookkeeping and ex- 
penditures. The difficulty of financ- 
ing to meet the fifth payday in the 
month will be a thing of the past. 
On the other hand, men who are paid 
by the month will receive a fairer 
reward for their labor, instead of 
getting the same amount in a Decem- 
ber of thirty-one days and in a Feb- 
ruary of twenty-eight days, as is now 
the case. 

It is claimed that the savine of 
time and mental effort in making cal- 
culations for future dates, and caleu- 
lating interest on notes, etc., will be 
beyond all comprehension. Further- 
more, it is stated that the total sav- 
ing of time and money will equal $50,- 
000,000 in this country alone. It will 
cause a saving of nearly $15,000,000 a 
year in the cost of printed calendars, 
as no printed calendars will be needed. 

Instead of ending on the day we 
now designate as December 31, the 
“vearal” will close on the shortest 
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day of the winter, the present De- 
cember 22—nature’s year end. Until 
Pope Gregory “reformed” the calen- 
dar in 1582 the year closed on De- 
cember 25, and this date is still ad- 
hered to by the Greeks and Russians. 

The extra month will be inserted 
between June and July, and will be 
known as “Sol,” for, strangely enough, 
the great luminary has been over- 
looked in the nomenclature of the 
year. 

As thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days reach only a total of 364 
days, and the year, scientifically 
speaking, is 365 and a quarter long, 
provision is made for the extra day 


by inserting it between the last day * 


of the old year, and the first day of 
the new. This day would not have a 
day name, but be designated simply 
as “New Year’s Day,” and would be 
indicated on the model calendar by 
a star. It would be a general holi- 
day, and in legal circles a “dies non.” 

Similarly, every fourth year, an 
extra day would be inserted at Mid- 
summer to be known as “Leap Day.” 
This also would be an extra holiday, 
without a day name, this being the 
only way in which dislocation of the 
perfect calendar can be avoided. 

4. Two-thirds of the human race 
use a thirteenth month at the present 
time, while the number of calendars 
in use is very great. The principal 
ones are: Gregorian, serving 453,000,- 
000 persons; Chinese, Japanese, etc., 
serving 150,000,000 persons; Moham- 


medan, Arabic, etc., serving 270,000,- 
000 persons; Julian (Russian, Greek, 
etc.) serving 181,000,000 persons; 
Jewish, African, ete., serving 246,- 
000,000 persons. 

5. The continent of America is 
the only great stretch of territory 
where only one calendar is in use. 

As an instance of the many dif- 
ferent national calendars in use in 
the old lands, it is pointed out that 
in Constantinople and Cairo five con- 
flicting calendars are in current use, 
imposing locally conflicting Sundays 
and holidays and necessarily delaying 
shipping and commerce, for there is 
only one day in the week when 
everybody works, instead of six days, 
as is the case in this country. 

One reason why the “yearal” can- 
not come into general use until after 
1927 is because all national almanacs 
have to be printed two or more years 
in advance. It is expected it will 
take two or three years after the per- 
fect calendar has been approved by 
the astronomers and church authori- 
ties, and the Congress of Nations, 
before the change can be ratified by 
the parliaments of all the nations 
of the world. 

As scientific men and learned bod- 
ies have been familiar with the “year- 
al” proposals for several years ani 
have heartily approved of the idea, it 
is not expected there will be great 
| “ficulty in convincing the ordinary 
individual of the advantages which 
will accrue with a thirteenth month. 





W. C. M., Delaware. 


“I am sure that I am more than pleased with ‘The 
Little Magazine,’ as you are doing all that you claimed 
you would do in your original announcement. The Di- 
gest will be of invaluable service to the busy man.”— 
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Do Women Dress to Please Men? 


A Condensation from The Century Magazine 
YES! BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 





Mrs. Gilman has been asso- 
ciated with the feminist move- 
ment for nearly forty years and 
is known throughout the world 
as America’s chief woman phil- 
osopher. 


1. Men like the ultra-feminine. 


2. The male of the species at- 
tracts by “sex decoration.” 


3. An observation on summer 
resorts. 


4. Nuns and Shakers adduced 
as evidence. 


5. The woman who doesn't “doll 
up.” 











to their motives. They may honest- 

ly deny any conscious effort to 
attract. They may make a variety of 
explanations, as, for instance, that “it 
is so hard to get nice shoes without 
high heels;” but that does not touch 
the underlying fact that those inad- 
equate curvilinear shoes are designed 
in obedience to man’s admiration for 
a “feminine foot.” 

Our “feminine foot” is so ostenta- 
tiously decorative that it can neither 
stand, walk, nor run as well as if 
it were shod like a human foot instead 
of a female one. The real cause is 
in the approval of men for the ultra- 
feminine, for something smaller, 
feebler, more slenderly curved than 
what they consider “masculine.” 

2. The verb “to dress” in this dis- 
cussion means the process now popu- 
larly rendered “to doll up.” No fe- 
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I T is idle to question the women as 


male creature—except woman—car- 
ries that excess of ornament known 
as “sex decoration.” To the male of 
the species belong the lordly crest, 
the bulbous wattles, the floating 
plumes, the spreading tail, the gorge- 
ous hues. 

Economic pressure leaves little to 
the human male which can be called 
decoration, but his demand for gay 
cravats and harmonious socks appears 
with a rush when first he seeks to 
please the other sex and continues 
longest in those individuals, men or 
classes, with whom pleasing women 
is a permanent interest. 

Observe the hasty adornments of a 
group of cowboys when a group of 
young ladies arrive at the ranch. Note 
in “the movies” the demeanor of the 
young man when “she” is about to 
appear. He seeks to please through 
his attire. “Dress” in the sense of 
extra decoration is used to attract 
the other sex by al! males. 

Females, other than women, have 
no need for the male except as a 
mate and co-parent, but we women 
need men as providers. 

3. Notice the dress of women in 
an undermanned summer resort dur- 
ing the week as compared with their 
sudden efflorescence on Saturday 
night, when the men arrive. 

The wife, desiring to win some spe- 
cial indulgence from her husband, not 
only provides the dinner he likes best, 
but wears the dress he likes best, if 
sie has one. 

Authors, Kipling for exemple, have 
acknowledged this motive. Lecturers 
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have rebuked women for laxity in 
dress after marriage. The obverse 
is familiar to us in the tale of the 
man who was censured for not show- 
ing the same gallant attentions to his 
wife that he had to his sweetheart. 

“Why should I run after the car,” 
he protested, “after I have caught 
ic?” 

4. Perhaps the clearest and least 
pleasing proof that women dress to 
please men is given by the class who 
do that for a living, and who, to 
our shame, are responsible for many 
of our fashions. These, making a 
business of attraction, dress as fas- 
cinatingly, as conspicuously, and as 
varyingly as they can, for man loves 
variety. 

In direct opposition to this instance 
is the character of clothing worn that 
is especially intended not to attract. 





In the black-swathed women of the 
veiled East, as in the garb of Nuns 
and Shakers, we find the same re- 
quirements: concealment, monotony, 
and lack of color. This surely in- 
dicates that revealment, variety, and 
bright hues are attractive. 

5. A further proof remains. Some 
women there are who, urged by per- 
sonal convictions as to beauty, health 
or comfort, rebel against this mas- 
culine demand, and do not “dress” 
in the decorative sense at all. What 
happens to them? They are let alone. 
They are not danced with, not walked 
with, not invited about. A man hates 
to be seen with a women who is not, 
in his sense, well dressed, smart and 
conventional. 

The human mind is past master in 
draping many graceful illusions over 
a biological fact; but the fact re- 
mains. 





“The Digest is certainly filling a long felt need. I 
have shown it to several friends, who think it is the 
most novel as well as helpful way of getting the best 
current articles at so small a cost.”—L. E. S., Missouri. 
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By Their Sports Shall We Know Them 


Excerpts from the National Geographic Magazine 


J. BR. HILDEBRAND 





1. High civilizations of old 
knew value of play. 

2. Decline in sports, a symptom 
of a nation’s downfall. 

3. Qualities implanted by 
games evidenced in Worid 
War. 


1. America’s contribution to 
world of sport. 

5. Play a distinctive part of 
our heritage. 











PORTS and games ever were 
magic touchstones to geography 
and to sciences which provide 

the surest clues to how peoples live, 
and work, and think. 

A new light is shed on an ancient 
civilization when we learn that there 
was a law among the Persians by 
which all children were to be taught 
three things: horsemanship, shooting 
with the bow, and telling the truth. 

Phoenicians owed something of 
their maritime glory to a love of 
swimming, a sport by which they 
first mastered their fear of the sea. 
One wonders whether the more rigid 
strides made in England toward the 
political emancipation of women may 
net be traced to the ardor of British 
women for outdoor exercise and 
sports. 

Plato, of classic Greece, said, 
“Every well-constituted republic ought 
to encourage all such exercises as 
tend to increase the strength and 
agility of the body.” He advocated 
State provision for teaching girls to 
dance and the use of arms for self- 
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defense. Some historians assert that 
the Greek games formed the foun- 
dation for the lucid thinking and the 
lofty art concepts that made her prod- 
uct classic. 

2. Equally significant in the his- 
tory cf nations is the decline of their 
sports. While the Persians observed 
the rigid regimen of the chase, as 
prescribed by Cyrus, their armies 
were victorious. Led by Alexander in 
ways of exercise, the Macedonians 
were inviolable. The Romans extend- 
ed their civilization so long as their 
gymnasia prepared youths to endure 
long marches and bear crushing 
burdens. 

Germany, with clanking armor and 
unsheathed sword, gone stale from 
overtraining for the fight she picked, 
may find in her neglect of play one 
reason for a colossal failure at arms 
and her maladroit diplomacy. 

3. The World War proved that 
sport conditions the moral fibre of a 
people and tempers those mental 
qualities that advance civilization. 
Even the sport-loving Britons are 
said to have wondered at the Amer- 
ican dough-boy, whacking out three- 
baggers amid the booming of Big 
Berthas. In one cramped trench, four 
Yanks exhibited the same spirit in 
playing “five hundred.” A whizzing 
shell all but ripped off the thatched 
root. Drawled a Yank: “Gosh, if 
I‘yitz does that again, I'll trump my 
partner’s ace.” Qualities of initia- 
tive and courage and endurance im- 
planted upon American gridiron and 
diamond shone with glorious luster at 
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Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, and in 
the Argonne. The sinews which won 
the war are just as needful for the 
rigorous, bloodless battles of peace. 

4. Before the war, America had 
contributed two new things to sport: 
baseball and city playground. Base- 
ball is one of the most complicated 
and highly organized pastimes known 
to any people. It requires the most 
delicate precision in the world of 
sport. A South Sea Islander could 
no more play it than he could operate 
a linotype machine. Throwing, catch- 
ing and running, are as old as man, 
but it took the American genius for 
play, no less distinctive than the 
American genius for science, industry, 
and commerce, to weld these motifs 
into a game that puts a premium on 
skill, yet admits of infinite variety, 
that the rawest recruit or trained ath- 
lete may play. 

America appears as the most for- 
ward-looking nation in her attention 
to children’s playgrounds. In fact, the 
playgrounds for children may be con- 
sidered the distinctive contribution of 
this country to the world’s play. One 
of the most characteristic adjuncts 
of the American school, city, town, 
or country district, is its playground. 
Moreover, churches, private schools, 
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and organizations like the Y. M. C. 
A., Boy Scouts, Knights of Colum- 
bus, ete., make provisions for play. 

5. America’s love of play is a 
distinctive part of the Anglo-Saxon 
heritage. Certain Oriental dignitaries 
visited London some years ago. One 
thing puzzled them. Inquired one, 
“Why make the women of your own 
families dance and why play so many 
games yourselves? We can get danc- 
ing girls and minstrels to entertain 
us.” Nearer neighbors than that can 
never understand why Englishmen 
and Americans play so hard. 

Colonial Americans brought the 
sports of England with them. George 
Washington’s diaries attest his love 
of hunting and he, like Grover 
Cleveland, enjoyed fishing. 

Most great Americans have played. 
Benjamin Franklin, who prized his 
minutes and his pennies, was as en- 
thusiastic a sportsman as that other 
versatile American, Theodore Roose- 
velt. Lincoln has been widely ac- 
claimed for burning the midnight 
pine-knots; but he has received too 
scant credit for his daily practice of 
wrestling and running, which devel- 
oped his marvelous endurance and 
capacity for work. 
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1. Yale’s 100 reels of American 
history. 


2. The reindeer’s promise. 


Skyscraper bungalows. 


4. The Apartment house of to- 
morrow. 


5. The Church grows. 


Forests that pay municipal 
expenses. 


Conquering the white plague. 
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George Parmly Day, President of 

the Yale University Press and 
Treasurer of the University, and his 
colleagues work successfully, historians 
may henceforth decide to abandon the 
pen for the camera and the scenario. 
It is planned to produce one hundred 
reels of motion pictures depicting 
American history. Every step of the 
undertaking will come under the 
pains-taking supervision of Yale pro- 
fessors of history and education. No 
effort or expense is to be spared either 
pictorially or historically. Two years 
have already been devoted to research. 

2. The great herds of domestic 
animals on the Western plains have 
given way in large part to homesteaders 
who are raising grain and sugar beets. 
The transformation of South America 
from a stock-raising to an agricultural 
country is alreauy under way. Where, 
then, ls Europe and the United States 
to secure their meat? 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, oldest 
corporation in North America, is at- 
tempting to answer this question. 
Should the venture develop success- 
fully, it will eclipse some of Great 
Britain’s greatest empire building 
schemes. This powerful corporation 
has gone into the reindeer business. 
Last autumn it shipped the first con- 
signment of 700 domestic reindeer 
from northern Norway to Baffin Land 
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on Hudson Bay. If its experiment is 
a success, it will mean that Canada 
will no longer have to worry about 
what to do with its sizable back yard. 
And the world will not have to worry 
about its future meat supply. Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, the explorer, says 
that Canada, north of the so-cailed 
habitable line, can support 50,000,000 
reindeer and mush-ox. 

There is very little difference be- 
tween reindeer meat and beef—good 
reindeer meat can pass for good beef, 
and poor reindeer meat can pass far 
poor beef, 

The United States Government was 
the pioneer in this industry. In less 
than thirty years the Government 
herd was increased from 1,280 ani- 
mals to 360,000 of which more than 
100,000 have been killed for food and 
hides. The president of a private 
corporation owning 30,000 head be- 
lieves that in less than twenty years 
Alaska will ve supporting 5,000,000 
animals on a range that never can be 
utilized for anything but reindeer 
pasture. 

Experiments in cross-breeding made 
by the government in Alaska warrant 
the belief that the present average 
weight of three-year-old steers can be 
raised from 150 to 250 pounds within 
a dozen years. Reindeer increase 
much faster than domestic cattle. 
Reindeer need no such care as cattle 
do—even in the worst blizzards they 
scorn to take advantage of natura! 
shelter, and they find their own past- 
ure the year around. 

Some day Canada may become a 
permanent Argentina, the world’s 
greatest livestock country, whose 
reindeer herds may feed the world. 

JOHN G. HOLME in Leslie’s Weekly. 

3. Building bungalows on the 
roofs of New York skyscrapers is be- 
coming an accepted commercial enter- 
prise to add to the income from the 
buildings. A recent one atop the 
Textile Building cost about $10,000, 
and will rent for $4,000. Potted 
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shrubs and vines will make the roof 
a garden spot. 

4. In a gigantic apartment dwell- 
ing, proposed to be built in New York 
City, the cooking will be done in a 
centralized kitchen for all the apart- 
ments, the soiled dishes will be washed 
in a central dishwashing plant, and 
each apartment will have an ice box 
supplied through cooling pipes from 
the basement. 

There will be no frost on the outer 
windows, or storm sash, due to the 
fact that air at a suitable temperature 
will circulate between the two wind- 
ows. The windows will be opened and 
closed electrically from the bedside 
by the pressure of a button. An auto- 
matic thermostat connected to the 
radiator hidden in the wall will keep 
the temperature up to a_ suitable 
point. Felt and cork linings between 
the floors and walls absorb any sound 
which would otherwise be transmit- 
ted. An electric ozone generator fit- 
ted in the wall of the dining room 
obliterates any odors. By pressing a 
button with your foot as you ap- 
proach the swinging door into the 
kitchenette, the door, operated by 
electro-magnets opens just ahead of 
you. After the meal, the soiled 
dishes are placed in a metal container 
and sent to the dishwashing depart- 
ment by the dumbwaiter. 

Valves are provided on each radi- 
ator so that when the warm weather 
arrives, a cooling brine solution cir- 
culating through the radiator will 
keep the apartment at a pre-arranged 
temperature. A large vacuum cleaner 
plant installed in the engine room 
keeps up a constant suction through 
pipes running to every room, so that 
there is no dust or dirt to handle. 
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Each apartment has an electrically 
wound clock. A radio station on the 
roof of the building, with a radio 
loud-talker in every apartment, en- 
ables one to hear the latest news, con- 
certs, etc., by radio telephone. 


Science and Invention 


5. Statistics given out by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America show that the total 
membership in all religious bodies in 
the United States is almost 46,000,000, 
an increase of over 4,000,000 in five 
years. 

The Roman Catholic Church has a 
membership of nearly 18,000,000. 
Thirty Protestant churches have 
nearly 20,000,000 members. The Bap- 
tists have now passed the Methodists, 
with over 7,800,000 against a Metho- 
dist membership of nearly 7,800,000. 
Lutherans exceed 2,400,000; Presby- 
terians nearly 2,400,000. 


The Outlook 


6. The Massachusetts Tl orestry 
Association offers to plant 5000 tree 
seedlings (5 acres) free of charge for 
any town in Massachusetts which will 
establish a town forest of 100 acres. 
Fitchburg, Mass., has established the 
first town forest in the United States. 
Town forests in Europe prove very 
profitable, the inhabitants of such 
towns in many cases are handed 
checks instead of tax bills. 

7. Conquering the White Plague. 
Federal statistics show a decrease of 
about 40 per cent., in deaths from 
tuberculosis during the last year. 
Surely in time this scourge will be 
wiped out as yellow fever and cholera 
have been wiped out in the United 
States. 
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What Patricia Heard from Tokio 


Extracts from Harper’s Magazine 
FRANCES LITTLE 





New letters from Japan by 
the author of “The Lady of the 
Decoration.” 


Read this article and ask 
yourself whether you have ever 
seen a clearer, more interesting 
account of the changes affecting 
women in New Japan. 











EAREST PAT: When you and 
D: have so often talked of the 

working women of Japan, we 
were prone to think of them in hap- 
py, picturesque groups, making a hol- 
iday of rice-planting or other field 
work. Or as water-carriers, spinners, 
and weavers in the shelter of their 
hemes. But they will soon belong to 
the quiet and beautiful past. 

High cost of living has forced thou- 
sands and thousands of Japan’s girl- 
hood out of the free country life into 
the congested, ill-regulated city life, 
and it swallows them by the hundreds 
and greedily calls for more. 

Kate began at the top and let me 
down gradually. The top happened 
to be a newspaper office—the only 
paper which gives a goodly space to 
women, their work, social affairs and 
the latest styles in stockings and 
sashes—kimonas never change. 

Not only is it done for women, but 
by women. And one would have to 
gro a long journey before he could find 
so cheerfully busy a group—women 
who, having been thrust out into the 
world, adapted themselves to condi- 
tions which their great-grandmothers 
would have committed Hara-Kiri be- 
fore submitting to. They graciously 
offered me tea and cake, and I smiled 
at the difference in custom in this 
funny old world. 

And do not forget in the bookbind- 
ing business, the printing business, 
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and in type-setting, Japanese women 
hold their own with the men of their 
kind. And it requires a nimble brain, 
Patricia mine! As neither one of us 
ever went to the head in a spelling 
match you will agree it is hard 
enough to keep up with a proper com- 
bination of a simple alphabet of twen- 
ty-six letters, won’t you? Well, aren’t 
you ready to take off your hat to 
women who can handle daily over nine 
thousand five hundred separate char- 
acters, some with a difference so slight 
it would take a microscope to find it, 
yet so vital if omitted it might mean 
jail or a heavy fine? 

The motor-bus is comparatively new 
in Tokio. The natty uniform and 
jaunty cap of the girl conductor is as 
business-like as those of any conduc- 
tor you would wish to see. Man- 
power ran short. It was women to 
the rescue. 

We came upon a joyous scene, akin 
to something of the old beauty. Wo- 
men, old and young, picking tea, blue 
kimonas jauntily tucked up, each girl 
with her basket, and fingers choosing 
leaves with quick decision that ad- 
mits of no hesitation, for it’s only a 
certain leaf that has a market value. 
Count on it, there are few mistakes. 
Just think! The millions of pounds of 
tea, each “pound with its uncounted 
millions of leaves, each leaf picked by 
the fingers of a woman! The pickers 
were as jolly a crew as one would 
wish to see. They made a merry jest 
of our clothes; our hats sent them 
into peals of laughter. It was all so 
friendly. After a hill hid them from 
view we could hear them calling: 
“Come again! Come again! You are 
very interesting. We want to talk!” 

And these are the girls and women 
who work from sunup to its going 
down and make as much as forty cents 
a day. Maybe fifty sometimes. But 
they manage to exist, and are rosy- 
cheeked in the bargain. Of course, 
Kate found the good in it. 
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“Much better than the work of the 
telephone and telegraph girls. They 
get better pay, but their work turns 
them into machines, and tuberculosis 
is ever standing right by their side to 
nab them.” 

You ask if the girls and women, de- 
manded by this mammoth called In- 
dustrial Progress, are swallowed by 
the thousands and nothing done to 
give them half a chance in life. “Well, 
for goodness sake!” said Kate. “There 
are women who have been given and 
are giving their lives to work of every 
kind to help working women. The 
hitch comes because there are so many 
and we are so few. Our bank ac- 
count doesn’t give half the girls a 
taste of what we want them to have. 
We have rest rooms, food places and 
night schools a-plenty. But some of 
the poor things are so tired they fall 
asleep before they can _ spell cat. 
Others put a clamp on weariness. 
These are the ones I call my vision 
girls. Their names spell Grit. 

“We have kindergartens and day 
nurseries, also. Regular  outterfly 
gardens. And you can shout it aloud 
if you want to—every thinking wo- 
man in the empire knows there are 
spots that are blacker than ink that 
are blotting the face of the land. She’s 
fichting like mad, with Rescue 
Homes and every other good thing 
that can help. New industries and 
plenty of them are all right. But, 
dear Lord! the pitfalls and unspeak- 
able dangers to womankind that wait 
like a serpent along their path.” 

One swift whirl and the beauty of 
the morning was nearly forgotten in 
the sight that lay before us. Some 
two or three hundred girls, young, gay 
and powerful, standing waist-high in 
a trench making bricks! And it was 
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with vim and energy that those girls 
filled the wooden molds. Neither was 
there lack of grace in the flourish of 
their wooden knives. They were 
singing, too. Gay youth lingered on 
every girl’s face. 

A short distance away we found the 
copper mines and the women who 
mine them. Silent as the caverns they 
work in, their muscular bodies, scant- 
ily clad, they barely glanced at so 
curious a sight as two foreigners. 
Even Kate’s magic tongue failed to 
win them. 

We went to some factories. There 
are many of them; silk, cotton ho- 
siery, furniture and munitions. They 
spring up, mushroom-fashion, and in- 
fest the land like a cloud of locusts. 
They eat up the young girlhood of 
Japan, too, as the locusts do tender 
plants. One can see in factory after 
factory thousands of girls under 15 
years and hundreds under 12 with 
their hours of labor anywhere from 
10 to—well, as long as their bodies 
wili stand upright. 

Take the average factory. Some- 
thing woefully wrong with this old 
world, my friend, when any country 
permits children to go into factories, 
under a two or three-years’ contract, 
where the most of them are never al- 
lowed to leave the premises unless a 
stretcher takes them, as it usually 
does; where unclean dormitories are 
so crowded, if one litttle weary body 
lying on the floor would turn, hun- 
dreds of other small bodies must turn 
at the same time. “But,” said Kate, “a 
change is coming. It has to. The 
girls in the contract factories die off 
so fast with tuberculosis it is being 
knocked into some of these wooden- 
head managers that duty is not all on 
the side of the children.” 
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Newspapers and the Truth 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


EWSPAPERS are the eyes 
through which largely we see the 
life of our time, and nothing 
is more important than through these 
eyes we shall see, not a distorted pic 
ture, but the reality. I should like to 
see lectures on “How to Read the 
Newspapers,” given in colleges. We 
should all know enough about news- 
paper methods to be better judges of 
the credibility of the news. 
Newspapers, for the most part, are 
read in a slovenly way. For every 
report that we read through thor- 


“oughly and weigh for ourselves, check- 


ing the headline and leading para- 
graph by the details which follow, 
there are ten that we only glance at. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, 
how easily the twist of a phrase in 
headline or leading paragraph, by giv- 
ing a biased impression, may cause 
thousands of readers to form opinions 
based, not on the facts, but on some- 
body’s else’s view of the facts. 

This cardinal rule of newspaper 
ethics—that what is presented as 
sheer fact should be accurate and 
without bias—is hard to live up to. 
In the first place, it is hard for a re- 
porter, just as for any other person, 
to give an absolutely accurate account 
of any event, even when he has seen 
it with his own eyes. The fallibility 
of even first-hand evidence from eye- 
witnesses is well known. Further- 
more, it is also exceedingly difficult to 
write an account of any event without 
coloring it with one’s own opinions. 
Though the reporter has every inten- 
tion of stating on!y the clear facts, 
he may give them bias simply through 
his choice of language. 

Suppose one Senator denounces an- 
other in a speech. Shall the reporter 
write, “Senator A sternly rebuked 
Senator B” or shall he use the words 
“fiercely attacked?” If he decides 
upon “sternly rebuked” he seems to 
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favor Senator A, who uttered the re- 
buke; if he says “fiercely attacked” 
the reader tends to side with the Sen- 
ator who was attacked. Shall he, in 
describing an automobile accident, 
say, “The truck was going at a ter- 
rific rate,” or “The truck was said to 
have been going thirty miles an hour,” 
and lead the reader to decide whether 
this was a “terrific rate” for a truck 
to be going at in that place at that 
time? 

Or suppose he must give an account 
of something really difficult to record 
—the applause, let us say, which 
greeted the close of President Hard- 
ing’s inaugural address. The truth 
is a matter of judgment. One man 
thinks the applause large, because he 
knows beforehand how hard it is to 
hear a public speech out of doors 
without distractions. Another man, 
who expects an ovation, is disappoint- 
ed. Then again the reporter’s polit- 
ical sympathies, his personal opinion 
of Mr. Harding, and of the address 
are almost sure to influence his judg- 
ment of the facts. 

News may also be colored in process 
of selection as well as in its presenta- 
tion. Suppose that a reporter is sent 
to cover a dinner. Shall he emphasize 
the size and enthusiasm of the gather- 
ing, or the consternation caused by 
the single untoward event of the eve- 
nin inappropriate statement 
made by one of the speakers. The 
decision may be a toss-up in the re- 
porter’s mind; and yet the opinion 
which thousands of readers form of 
the organization which held the dinner 
may depend on this apparently unim- 
portant decision. 

An added element of difficulty is 
caused by the speed with which news- 
papers have to work, and the circum- 
stances that much of the color of a 
story is necessarily given it in the 
newspaper office by men who lack a 
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ave 4und acquaintance with the facts. 
There is no opportunity to wait to 
check facts. Reporters telephone 
much of their news to the office, 
where their statements are taken 
down hurriedly and thrown into shape 
by one of the office staff. Always the 
head lines are written by the office 
staff; they have to be, because the 
reporter cannot tell what size and 
style of headline is needed. The man 
who concocts headlines must read each 
news-story rapidly. He cannot waste 
time upon niceties of emphasis, the 
all-important thing for him is that the 
head shall have exactly the right num- 
ber of letters to fill its space, and that 
it shall catch the reader’s attention. 
Bias insists on creeping into his pre- 
sentation of the gist of the news. 

The ignorance, carelessness and 
thoughtless indifference to truth of a 
considerable proportion of newspaper 
men, however, accounts for more 
newspaper inaccuracy than the dif- 
ficulty of collecting and presenting the 
facts. Their immediate object is us- 
ually to get the most newsy and sen- 
sational story they can. Such stories 
give them prestige with the editor. 
No reporter wants to get the reputa- 
tion of returning empty-handed, or 
with a dull story. The temptation is 
to make a bluff at knowing the sub- 
ject and slap the story together any- 
how. “Make a good story.” That 
is the cause of infinite newspaper in- 
accuracy. It is to the interest of each 
reporter and editor to make a small 
piece of news look like a big one. An 
assistant at the Harvard Medical 
School, a man on one of the lowest 
rungs of the academic ladder, was 
arrested for having a still in his 
house; and the headline on the front 
page of a New York paper referred 
to him as a noted Harvard professor. 

The desire to make the story look 
as big as possible leads reporters to 
lay disproportionate emphasis on a 
sensational remark by a speaker, even 
though it may have little real signif- 
icance. 

The newspaper that goes in for en- 
tertainment at all costs is bound to 











distort the news, because it leaves 
out much that is important but not 
entertaining, and puts in much that is 
entertaining but not important. If 
General Dawes, at a Congressional 
meeting, speaks his mind vigorously 
abot critics of the A. E. F., that is 
in-vontant news. If, in doing so, he 
uses highly picturesque profanity, this 
makes for extertainment. To put in 
the s coranity, and leave out the argu- 
ment might make the story more 
brisk, but it would be misrepresenting 
General Dawes and the significance 
of what he said. What makes yellow 
journalism really dangerous is not so 
much its appetite for scandal as its 
continual distortion «f the news in 


the interest of undiluted entertain- 
ment. 
Sometimes, deliberate misrepre- 


sentation is brought about. Some 
newspapermen occasionally seize the 
opportunity to present the news so 
as to favor their friends and put it 
an unfavorable light their enemies, 
personal, political and economic 
Newspaper owners and reporters are 
fallible; actuated often by self-inter- 
est; too often inclined to fight by il- 
legitimate means what they dislike. 
Owners of papers mostly have large 
financial interests and positive views 
on political, economic, and other mat- 
ters. Many are excessively timid 
about offending financially influential 
people. How simple it is to make a 
strikers’ meeting look like a failure 
when it really was a success, or to 
make William Foster look redder than 
he is! 

The newspaper profession is stead- 
ily advancing. It was not until afte: 
the Civil War that the Government 
at Washington made arrangements 
for issuing its news to all newspaper 
men simultaneously. Two generations 


ago the leading New York editors 
called each other blackguards and 
scoundrels in their editorial columns 
The papers of one political party can 
not dismiss the deeds of their oppon- 
ents with such brief notice as they 
could once. 
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Ten Rooms That Should Be in the 
House of Life 


Digested from The American Magazine 
DR. FRANK CRANE 





A charter member has sug- 
gested the use of this article 
although it appeared some 
months ago. Our readers will 
agree, we believe, that it is one 
of the best that Dr. Crane has 
written. 











EAD is a relative term. There 

are degrees of death. A man 

who is blind is not so alive as 
the man who can see. So one with 
a paralyzed leg, or one who is deaf, 
or one who is color-blind, cannot be 
said to be so completely alive as one, 
all of whose senses are normal and 
every part of whose body functions. 

We are just as really minds as we 
are bodies; hence, you are measurably 
dead if you have lost your memory, 
if you have small imagination, if you 
have no power to love, if you cannot 
talk, and if you do not appreciate 
beauty. 

Life is not existence. It is ability 
to use and enjoy one’s environment, 
and that ability may be greater or 
less. Hence the pertinence of the 
question, “How dead are you?” 

Perhaps you think you could add to 
your happiness easily enough if you 
had money. Strange as it may seem, 
what’s the matter with you is not 
your lack of means to gratify your 
desires, but lack of desires; not that 
you cannot satisfy your tastes, but 
that you haven’t enough tastes, and 
what you have are bad, and the sating 
of them would only make you more 


miserable than you are. Innumerable 
poor wretches have nothing but 
money. 


If you are a careful observer, you 
will come to my conclusion, which is: 
that real riches consist in well de- 
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veloped and hearty capacities to en 
joy, and not all in things to enjoy. 
There are plenty of things for every- 
body. But of capacities, of fine and 
discriminating tastes, there is a great 
lack. 

Most people are swamped with 
things, not starved. They eat too 
much, wear too much, read too much, 
go too much, live in too big a house, 
hear too much, talk too much. 

I know folks that live in houses of 
brick and stone where there are many 
rooms, yet their House of Life is a 
hut. Your house of life is large ac- 
cording to its number of rooms; it 
ought to be a mansion, a royal palace. 

Every new taste, every additional 
interest, every fresh enthusiasm adds 
a room. Every additional way to en- 
joy yourself is an added resource. 

Here are Ten Rooms your House 
of Life should have. Every one of 
them would be a new source of in- 
terest, and added guarantee against 
boredom, another escape from despair 
and gloom. 

1. Art: “Why Art? What’s the 
use? I have already all I can do. 
Why should I go to work to cultivate 
a new desire? I can’t satisfy those 
I have.” 

Simply because the world is full of 
beautiful things. If you only under- 
stood how to enjoy them, how to feed 
your spirit on them, it would make 
you as happy as to find plenty of ham 
and eggs when you are hungry. You 
know ham and eggs do not interest 
you when you are not hungry. And 
this infinite supply of beauty does you 
no good, because you have developed 
no hunger for it. 

2. Letters: Literature, classic lit- 
erature, is a beautiful, richly furn- 
ished chamber, wherein, if you only 
loved it, you might find many an hour 
of rest and refreshment. To gain that 
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love would go toward making you a 
rich man, for a rich man is not a 
man who has a library, but one who 
likes a library. 

38. Music: You do not care for 
Wagner and Bach. You shun the 
symphony concerts. What you want 
for your talking-machine discs is rag- 
time. 

You have no right to be poor. Pov- 
erty is a curse, and poverty of taste 
is the worst curse of all. 

Real riches are of the spirit. And 
when you have brought that spirit 
up to where classical music feeds it 
and makes you a little drunk, you 
have increased your thrills, increased 
and bettered them. And life is a 
matter of thrills. 

4. Outdoors: There are many, es- 
pecially city dwellers, who are dead to 
the delights of the great outdoors. 
The nature germ in them is gone. 
They are dead to the wonder and 
witchery of sky, forest and stream; 
they have no craving for the joys of 
tramping, hunting, exploring, botaniz- 
ing, geologizing, star gazing. 

Is it not better to give the child a 
taste that shall enrich his life, than 
to give him money that may cramp 
and impoverish it? 

5. Sentiment: There are a num- 
ber of people who, for one reason or 
another, have closed the door, or have 
attempted to close the door, of their 
hearts. Many of these have been 
wounded or betrayed. So, because 
there is some tragedy in the room of 
Sentiment, they have shut it up and 
locked the door. 

But the fact is that one’s capacity 
for pain is the exact measure of his 
capacity for enjoyment. The fullness 
of life and its richness can be found 
only by those who are willing to en- 
dure the sufferings which equip them 
for the keener joys. By endeavoring 
to shut themselves away from all sen- 
timent, they may save themselves 
pain; but they make their lives drab 
and empty. 

Don’t be afraid to go into the room 
of love, of friendship, of the pierc- 
ing experiences that come to you only 
through the affections. There is doubt- 
less in that room a sword, but there 
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is also a brimming wine cup. Possibly, 
even probably, you may find in there 
a cross; but it is only by way of the 
cross that we come to any of the shine 
and magnificence of life. 

6. Children: The very cares that 
children bring, the anxiety and heart- 
break, are what you need to make 
your life rich. Every child is another 
room in the House of Life. 

7. Sports: Do you skip the sport- 
ing page in the newspaper? Do you 
dance, or play chess, or golf, or ten- 
nis? Can’t you enjoy a game of pool 
or whist? 

It’s a poor man that can’t play. 
No matter who you are, you would be 
more human, and your house of life 
would be better buttressed against the 
evil days if you could, and did, play 
a bit. Of course, not too much. Her- 
bert Spencer, easily beaten at billiards 
one day, said: 

“Young man, a reasonable profic- 
iency in games of skill is not unbe- 
coming to a gentleman; but such abil- 
ity as you have displayed argues a 
misspent youth.” 

8. Food: Let food stand for all 
the animalities. Have you studied to 
make a source of pleasure out of the 
necessary physical ritual of your day? 
Do you try to appreciate your bed, 
your clothes, your meals? Do you 
mark the value of the little comforts 
of your bath, your armchair, your slip- 
pers? Suppose you list the small 
human things that delight you in the 
day’s round, such as the odor of cof- 
fee and bacon, the quiet hour to your- 
self after the family have gone to bed, 
the zest of morning, the sense of ad- 
venture in going to your work each 
day, the taste of apples, the pleasure 
of a brisk walk, the amusing differ- 
ences in the people you meet, the feel 
of silk, of books, of your pen. There 
are a hundred more points of animal 
or human pleasure in your day than 
you imagine. 

9. Religion: Do not boast that you 
have no religious feeling. You are de- 
priving yourself of something that is 
your rightful inheritance. The re- 
ligious sentiment is one of the oldest 
in the race. 

Of course, the religious feeling has, 

Continued on Page 178 
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About Gold 


Excerpts from The Mentor 
JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 





1. Gold ornaments probably 
made before the discovery 
of fire. 


2. How California was regard- 
ed before the gold rush. 


3. Your astounding share of 
gold in the ocean! 

4. One example of how our 
language grows. 


How much is a carat? How 
long a wire from an ounce 
of gold? 


or 
- 











S a metal, gold is far less valu- 
A to man than iron, coal, and 

a score of other substances of 
daily use. The high regard for gold 
throughout history is probably based, 
in part, upon a race memory of the 
time when it was the only metal 
known to mankind. Gold is abund- 
antly found in an uncombined state 
and it is so soft as to be easily 
wrought, while its beauty appeals 
even to the untutored savage. Meth- 
ods of producing gold are illustrated 
in Egyptian rock carvings as far 
back as 2500 B. C. Gold coins were 
used some six or seven centuries be- 
fore the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

2. The lure of gold opened up 
some of the richest agricultural lands 
of the world to settlement. A few 
years before the gold rush of 1849 
Daniel Webster, speaking in* the 
United States Senate, said of the 
Pacific Coast: “What do we want of 
that vast and worthless area, that re- 
gion of deserts, of shifting sands, of 
cactus, and of prairie dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put those 
great deserts and those endless moun- 
tain ranges?” 
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Gold seekers populated the country 
and transcontinental railways fol- 
lowed the trails they had _ blazed. 
Much the same thing has happened in 
Australia, northwestern Canada, and 
Alaska. Gold “booms” brought set- 
tlers and railroads, and thus the wil- 
derness was reclaimed. 

3. Analyses of sea water always 
reveal traces of gold, the largest per- 
centage being nearly four grains to 
the ton of water. According to one 
estimate there is fifty million dollur’s 
worth of gold in the ecean for every 
inhabitant of the globe! 

4. The method of washing gold 
commonly followed by the California 
pioneers has left a memento in our 
language in the expression, “to pan 
out.” 

5. The properties of gold in an 
alloy may be expressed either as 
“fineness” (the amount of gold in 
1,000 parts of alloy) or in “carats” 
(the carat being the twenty-fourth 
part of the whole). 

No other metal is so ductile or so 
malleable as gold, an ounce of which 
can be drawn into a wire fifty miles 
long. 


The Mentor 
“The Story 


for April contains 
of Wonderful Books”; 
also, “The Story of the Arabian 
Nights,” “Anatole France,” “Do 
Climates Change?” “The Queerest 
Tree,” “The Woman Behind Trafal- 
gar,” and “The World’s Finest The- 
atre.” 


It is a striking coincidence that 
“American” ends in “I can.”—Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


The terror of Bolshevik tyranny may 
induce Europe to make some reason- 
able coalitions. Former experiences 
of subdivision show that it was only 
a stage which ended in force either 
for reunion or absorption by others. 
The stage of separation always be- 
longs to the late and over-ripe period 
of civilization. 

fhe prevaience of lavish spending 
can be checked only by hardship. 

if capital is too largeiy consumed 
through taxes, then the population 
must decrease. 
capital can be held back is a matter 
of doubt. The way in which it van- 
ishes was seen in the case of the re- 
cent death of a British financier which 
threw nearly $15,000,000 from the 
capital of the country into national 
income. Thus enterprise is thwarted 
and permanent resources are depleted. 
In the present conditions the tendency 
will be to keep capital in the safest 
countries. The Spartan kept his 
precious metals in Athens. 

It is difficult to see how the sense 
of security and public confidence can 
Le re-established without the co-part- 
nership to some extent of all workers 
in business. When to be a worker 
means to be a partner, none will crave 
confiscation. The disadvantage is that 
enterprise will be checked if control 
is in too many hands. The root of 
the trouble is that hand labor will 
always undervalue head labor be- 
cause it does not understand it. One 
way to meet this would be to insist 
that the Union of every trade must 
run a factory of its own, and publish 
accounts. The necessity of highly 
paid direction in order to make the 
business prosper would then be felt; 
and a fair return for capital would 
be found needful. 

The growth of public amusements 
is a well-marked feature of the ad- 
vanced stage of a civilization. In 
Rome the debased populace thought 
of little else but the baths and the 
cireus. It is difficult to see in what 
way this vacuous frame of mind can 
be remedied. The spread of printing 


has not turned the scale; it has only 
made the newspaper and novel dom- 
inant. 
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Whether the needful - 





The problem that knowledge is 
growing faster than the moral sense 
is almost insoluble. Yet the fact 
threatens all civilization. Whatever 
can be used for destruction will be so 
used by the least scrupulous power, 
and that will set the standard to the 
other powers by sheer necessity. 

It is the long lesson of the history 
of warfare that the first power to 
use effectively a new invention wins 
its way. This is an ugly prospect. 
We know that treaties may be worth- 
less. All that can be done is to study 
the means of counter-action. Such 
preparation will be cheap insurance 
to a nation. It is the unexpected new 
device that paralyzes; landing bridges 
dropped by the Romans on the Carth- 
aginian decks so as to turn a naval 
combat into a hand-to-hand combat; 
the Gauls sawing trees through and 
then upsetting the forest on the Ro- 
man army. 


It is generally assumed that North 
America and Australia, being newly 
settled countries, begin with a long 
course of future civilization before 
them. But the history of civilizations 
shows that colonists follow the mother 
history—they last no longer than the 
original stock. It takes the union of 
two races to start a new civilization, 
as it takes the union of two stocks tc 
start a new variety of plant. 

In America there has been a large 
variety of races poured in; but they 
are nearly all European, and hence 
they are at the same political and so- 
cial stage, of the same senility of civ- 
ilization. 


We need to remedy the unrest of 
the present population by producing 
a more stolid and hard-working peo- 
ple; to hinder the prevalent waste 
by the development of a frugal anda 
saving habit; to keep our knowledge 
co its right uses by a _ peace-loving 
people who do not glorify fighting; to 
turn our intellectual frivolity into a 
love of solid reading and literature. 
We need a race less sensitive in 
nerves, though not less perceptive in 
thought. These qualities must be im- 
planted in the race if we are to sur- 


vive the future. 
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Living Up to His Advertising 
Summarized from Scribner's Magazine 
EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


Author of “The Business of Advertising” 





1, New advertising appeals el- 
evate business. 

2. “A sewing machine for 25 
cents.” 

3. A profession for 
graduates. 


college 


4. Building morale through ad- 
vertising. 


al 


Competition now a genile- 
man’s game, 











EW have noticed the remark- 

4 able effects of advertising upon 

those who use it. It lays the ad- 
vertiser under the necessity of living 
up to his advertising. 

Twenty-five years ago I was a cub 
copy writer for an advertising agency. 
My boss showed me a photograph of 
a summer-resort hotel and told me to 
write 3000 words about the kind of 
a hotel I would like to spend my va- 
cation at. So I described a _ hotel 
where the service anticipated the 
wants of the guests, where the clerk 
was human. 

My employer duly submitted my 
copy to the hotel man, along with a 
dummy of a proposed booklet. “This 
is bully!” he exclaimed, “but—you see 
—that isn’t the kind of a hotel I 
keep.” 

“Maybe not,” retorted the advertis- 
ing man, “but that is the kind of a 
hotel you ought to keep.” 

“Today there is at least one chain 
of great hotels whose advertised motto 
is “The guest is always right,” and 
these hotels are in a way one result 
of the advertising man’s laconic, “It 
is the kind you ought to keep.” 

The advertiser has been changed 
by the very effort of making a worth- 
while appeal to the public. Fifty 
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years ago the prices on goods in stores 
were not marked intelligently to the 
customer. The selling price was 
whatever the salesman could get. The 
higher the price, the better the sales- 
man. Much time was wasted. The 
secret price was an injustice to most 
customers. Only good  baryainers 
could beat the salesman at his own 
game. Along came advertising. Some 
merchant, feeling around for a mes- 
sage, a story that would give him the 
individuality at which all advertising 
aims, abolished the secret price and 
announced: “All goods plainly 
marked.” 

A new morale in selling had begun 
which was to continue until goods 
could be returned if unsatisfactory, 
and money cheerfully refunded, with- 
out pressure to take other goods in 
exchange; until the customer’s con- 
tinued satisfaction was placed far 
higher than the profits on any sale. 
It is only within memory of men now 
living that it has been believed that 
both parties to a bargain could be 
satisfied. 

2. It must be confessed that adver- 
tising itself needed considerable re- 
generation before it could become an 
uplifter. It was once looked upon 
with justifiable suspicion. Patent- 
medicine people and_ out-and-out 
swindlers owed their existence to it. 
They bore heavily on the universal 
desire to get something for nothing. 
Two instances will suffice. One ad- 
vertised a “complete sewing machine 
for 25 cents,” and those who sent 
quarters received a_ steel cambric 
needle. Another offered a “steel-en- 
graving of General Grant for 25 
cents.” The steel-engraving was a 
one-cent stamp. 

Publishers began to see that they 
were fouling their own nests In ac- 
cepting business that destroyed the 
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confidences that is the life-blood of 
business. Edwin Bok, editor of The 
Ladies Home Journal launched a 
crusade that stirred the patent-med- 
icine world to its depth. The mag- 
azines cleaned house. They were fol- 
lowed, less completely, by the news- 
papers. 

Publishers began to guarantee their 
advertising—to stand behind every 
offer made, morally and financially, 
and they censored their advertising 
accordingly. 


3. But the principal influence that 
has modified the nature and scope of 
advertising is the character of the 
men who in the last twenty years have 
gone into it. These are college grad- 
uates, men who in an earlier day went 
into the so-called learned professions, 
then the only recognized field for a 
trained mind. Such men now realize 
that business is the real field of high 
adventure, where the opportunities 
are greater and the rewards larger 
than in law, architecture, medicine. 
These men have taken their ideals in- 
to the selling end of business. Good- 
will, fair play, welfare work, are all 
results of a higher code of business 
ethics just as surely as they are a 
source of greater profits. Advertising 
is inherently a young man’s work. 
It requires faith, courage, vision, 








imagination more than it requires ex- 
perience. And in the last few years 
a new advertising has been done for 
the building of business morale. 

The world war showed that the 
state of mind is an essential factor 
in any enterprise. The morale of a 
business is fostered to a great extent 
through advertising. Greater efficiency 
in a factory follows the pride of em- 
ployees in working at a business that 
is well known. Advertising can create 
a certain impression in the working- 
man’s mind, the reaction from which 
is an added feeling of dignity in his 
place of employment. A lower labor 
turnover results. 

One of the most striking instances 
of the refining influence of advertising 
upon those who use it, is the effect it 
has had in minimizing what is known 
as cutthroat competition, and hostility 
to a competitor. The desire to edu- 
cate the public to be better customers 
has brought large groups of compet- 
itors together. Cement manufact- 
urers have learned that it is better to 
teach more people to use concrete than 
to fight each other for the smaller 
trade that already exists. Paint man- 
ufacturers, tile-makers, orange-grow- 
ers, raisin-driers, lumbermen, dairy- 
men, have all joined hands. It is the 
competition of golf, all within the 
limits of a gentleman’s game. 


Ten Rooms That Should Be in the House of Life 


Continued from Page 174 


like all things mixed with human clay, 
shown sides of pettiness, the angles of 
disgust, cruelty and unreason; but, 
withal, it has done much to beautify 
and ennoble our humanity. 

And if I shut myself out from God, 
from the contemplation of the Infi- 
nite, and from that sublimity man 
gets from religious emotion only, I 
am harming myself. I want a house 
of life to have magnificence and splen- 
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dor. Why should I seal up the chapel 
because others misuse it? 

10. Work: Most of us have to 
work. And most of us think we do 
not like it. As a matter of fact, we 
do. We should be vastly more mis- 
erable without than with work. With- 
out struggle, danger, adventure, hope, 
fear, and triumph life is empty, and 
usually is a tremendous bore. 

_ The secret of a contentea old age 
is to — on adding rooms to the 
House of Life. 
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Do You Worry? Take Your 
Choice of Cures 


The gist of an article in Pictorial Review 
H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 





1. The “bean-box cure” an ex: 
treme type. 

2. The balancing cure—not so 
much to worry about after 
ah! 

3. Ne 
look. 


worry in a_ laughing 


4. ‘vhe fine art of relaxation. 


5. Physical fitness and envir- 
smment affect worriers. 


6. Mix more. Hurry and 
worry. The “hobby cure.” 











HERE is no one sure cure for 
! worry. There are a number of 
cures that have a marvelous 
sureness of results provided they are 
applied to and by the particular in- 
dividuals to whom they are adapted. 
The most successful healers of wor- 
ried minds do not think it beneath 
their dignity to resort to such bizarre 
methods as the “bean-box cure.” To 
worriers manifestly in need of a 
specific device to help them develop 
an anti-worry habit—he gives a pack- 
age containing one hundred beans. 
“Put this package in a drawer,” the 
healer directs, “and put a small box 
on your desk or table or bureau. In 
the mornings, the first thing, take a 
bean out of the package and drop it 
into the box. As you do so, say 
‘Worry is in the bean, and the bean 
is in the box.’ Then start the day 
with the idea that you have left worry 
as definitely behind you as you leave 
your hat when you take it off. Think 
of the bean whenever anything occurs 
to worry you. If you do this faith- 
fully, you will conquer your worry 
long before the hundred beans have 
been transferred from the package to 
the box.” 
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2. Patients of another type, per- 
sons who worry from no definite 
cause, but chiefly because they have 
developed a bad habit of seeing only 
the dark side of things, will probably 
derive greater benefit from the “bal- 
ancing cure,” devised by the famous 
Swiss medical psychologist, Dubois. 
Pessimism slows down the action of 
all bodily organs, and bodily ill- 
health is an inevitable consequence. 
You must deliberately cultivate opti- 
mism if you are to overcome both 
your worry and your nervous ills. 

Every evening, before going to bed, 
mentally sum up your day. Put into 
the left scale of an imaginary bal- 
ancing’ machine all the disagreable 
things that have happened to you dur- 
ing the day. Then, this being done, 
conscientiously put into the right 
scale every occurrence that has been 
favorable to you. You will find, if 
you are really honest with yourself, 
that the beam will tip more often to 
the right than to the left. 

As supplementary to this method, 
those whose proclivity to worry is 
rooted more in a pessimistic habit 
than anything else, may well adopt 
the “smiling cure.” It is indorsed 
by many physicians, including the 
veteran New York specialist, Dr. 
James J. Walsh, who says of it: 

“It seems almost absurd that a 
physician should tell patients that it 
will do them good to practice smil- 
ing, to take every possible opportun- 
ity to laugh, and even to take fre- 
quent glances into a looking-glass to 
see that they are not pulling long 
faces. If the lips are curled upward 
and smile, even though it may be 
a forced smile, the inner feeling will 
soon yield to it. All worriers will 
find it helpful to practice smiling as 
an aid in the conquest of worry.” 

4. So, too, all will find a helpful 
hint in the advice of a Philadelphia 
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specialist to a woman worrier who 
was unable to get a good night’s 
rest. 

“Every day, at frequent intervals, 
practice relaxing. In particular, re- 
lax at night after you have gone 
to bed. Let the bed really support 
you. Don’t lie rigidly on it. It is 
a psychological law that ideas tend 
to express themselves in appropriate 
action. So if you consciously say to 
yourself, ‘1 am _ relaxed,’ and_ still 
better if you say, ‘My hands are 
relaxed,’ ‘my neck is relaxed,’ and 
so forth—your body will follow your 
thought and relax. Then, because 
bodily attitudes have an effect on the 
mental state, you will feel less te..se 
in mind, and sleep will come more 
readily.” 

5. Spectacular cures of worry 
have in not a few cases been effected 
by the simple means of correcting 
dietary errors that have led to mal- 
nutrition. Anything, for that matter, 
which lowers the bodily tone pro- 
motes worry. There are thousands 
of worriers of sedentary occupation 
who needs only the “ax and the 
wood-pile” cure, or “the work in the 
garden cure,” or the “walk to your 
work cure,” to escape from the mar- 
tyrdom of worry. There are many 
others, again, who need only to let 
fresh air and sunlight into their 
homes. 

It is a fact, too generally unap- 
preciated, that mental moods may be 
directly determined by the environ- 
ment. It may even be of real im- 
portance, in papering the walls of a 
home, to be careful to choose colors 
that impart cheerful suggestions. 
During the World War “color cure” 
hospitals were established both in this 
country and in England for the treat- 
ment of victims of “shell-shock.” 
Shock victims inclined to melancholia 





were kept in wards papered and dec- 
orated in blues, greens, and yellows, 
“to create a cheerful, sprinz-like 
atmosphere, most suggestive of con- 
fidence and hope.” Over-excited per- 
sons, on the contrary, were put into 
rooms in which the predominant color 
was a deep purple. 

There are worriers who need only 
obey the injunction “Mix with other 
people,” to free themselves of their 
torment. 

Worry may be invited by an un- 
necessary dissipation of nervous 
energy, as in the typical case of a 
brisk young business woman fearing 
a nervous breakdown who visited her 
physician, with whom she had long 
been acquainted. 

“Worry,” explained the physician, 
“has a twin sister named hurry. 
When hurry takes possession of a 
person, worry soon takes possession, 
too. Now frankly, you are the most 
inveterate hurrier I know. You waste 
energy in little ways. Look how you 
are tapping the floor with your foot 
at this very moment. And while we 
have been talking you have claspe: 
and unclasped your hand-bag a dozen 
times. What you ought to do is to 
cultivate repose of manner, and slow 
down a little whenever you catch 
yourself hurrying.” 

The “hobby cure,” is today a medi- 
cally recognized remedy for worry. 
Almost any hobby that gives truly 
satisfying occupation to the mind will 
do, but preferably one that is of a 
distinct service-rendering character. 

Over and over again I have seen 
men who have become too occupied 
with themselves lose their pains and 
eches in an interest in some rea! 
charity. 

To get away from self—that, in 
a word, is the prime need of a multi- 
tude of worriers. 
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The National Carnival of Crime 


Abridged from Current History, published by The New York Times 
CEARLES FREDERICK CARTER 





1. 500 per cent increase in 
burglaries in five years. 

2. A bank robbery every 19 
hours. 


One automobile in 22 stolen 
in Chicago. 


a) 


1. “30,000 professional crim- 
inals in New York.” 


5. The national disgrace of 
murder and lynching. 














VIDENCE that crime is in- 
K creasing in the United States 

in a most alarming way is so 
abundant and conclusive that it can- 
not be controverted. But because 
statistics on crime, so far as they are 
kept at all, are kept in a desultory 
and fragmentary way, which evokes 
the openly expressed amazement of 
foreign criminologists, it is not pos- 
sible to present a comprehensive state- 
ment of facts on the subject. Nota 
single large city in the country is- 
sues a clear and comprehensive police 
report. No two follow the same form; 
none follows the same form from year 
to year. For these reasons such facts 
as are available are necessarily un- 
derstatements; yet, perhaps, they may 
suffice to give some idea of the grow- 
ing menace to life and property which 
long ago attained the proportions of 
a national disgrace. 

One significant indication of present 
tendencies is the increase in losses 
paid by burglary insurance compan- 
les, which grew from $1,686,195 in 
1916 to $5,670,760 in 1919 and to $10, 
189,853 in 1920—an increase of 543 
per cent. in five years. 

2. The most trustworthy statistics 
on a single phase of crime are those 
of the American Bankers Association 
on bank burglaries and _hold-ups. 
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Even these are not complete; for they 
do net cover the 9,611 non-member 
banks. 

These statistics tell a startling 
story. In the year ended August 31, 
1921 there were 136 hold-ups and 319 
burglaries of the banks—a bank rob- 
bery in some form every 19 hours of 
the year! The aggregate loss was 
$1,224,489, as compared with 80 hold- 
ups and 115 burglaries, with a loss 
of $301,792 in 1917. In the twenty- 
three years ended with 1917 the an- 
nual average loss amounted to $113,- 
467. An increase to $1,224,489 four 
years later may justly be character- 
ized as startling. 

The most disquieting thing about 
bank crimes is the increase in hold- 
ups. A few years ago the chances 
of a hold-up were so slight that they 
were covered in insurance against 
hurglary without extra charge. Now 
the coverage for hold-ups is charged 
for. Losses by hold-ups in 1917 were 
double the losses by burglary; in 1921 
the losses from hold-ups were more 
than fourfold those from burglary. 

W. J. Burns is authority for the 
statement that thefts from railroads, 
express companies, steamships, trucks 
and piers aggregate $106,000,000 a 
vear. 

The Postmaster General says in his 
report that the loss from 36 major 
mail robberies in 1912 was $6,346,407; 
and in rather ambiguous language he 
intimates that the department paid 
for losses by theft of registered and 
insured mail $38,000,000. 

3. The statistics of automobile 
thefts are equally incomplete. One 
car out of each thirty registered in 
New York was stolen in 1920; one in 
each twenty-two in Chicago; one in 
each thirty-one in Detroit and Cleve- 
land 

1. As already stated, police statis- 
tics are so incomplete and so erratic 
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as to be almost valueless. However, 
losses from theft aggregating $1,- 
630,000 were reported to the police of 
Boston in 1920, as compared with an 
annual average of $816,341 for the 
five years ended with 1920, or an in- 
crease of almost 100 per cent. for that 
year. Thefts reported to the Wash- 
ington police aggregated $1,008,875 
in 1920, as compared with 336,000 in 
1916. Baltimore reported $1,347,402 
in 1919, as compared with $410,486 in 
1912. Chicago reported almost $4,- 
000,000 stolen in 1921. 

In spite of Chicago’s evil reputa- 
tion, it appears that Eastern thieves 
are the more efficient, for the pro- 
ceeds of their crimes averaged $2.11 
per capita for the populations f 
Boston, Baltimore and Washington, 
as compared with $1.47 per capita 
for Chicago. 

The losses of property are but a 
single item in the terrific burden im- 
posed by crime. Police protection, the 
ponderous machinery of justice, and 
the maintenance of penal institutions 
add hundreds of millions to the total. 

Judge Otto A. Rosalsky of New 
York, who, for twenty-five years, has 
been exclusively engaged in dealing 
with crime, estimates that there are 
30,000 professional criminals in New 
York State. The Chicago Crime Com- 
mission estimates that there are 10,- 
000 professional criminals in that 
city. Whatever its exact number, 
this army of professional criminals is 
highly organized and efficient, while 
the forces of law are pathetically in- 
adequate. The New York criminal 
docket is about a year and a half be- 
hind. Only one-third of the prisoners 
arraigned in New York City in 1921 
on the charge of robbery were con- 
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victed, while the cases tried repre- 
sented but 54 per cent. of those reach- 
ing the District Attorney’s office. 

ndictments pending in Federal 
courts in 1921 numbered 70,000 as 
compared with 9,503 in 1912. Even 
after deducting the 30,000 cases aris- 
ing under the prohibition laws, an 
increase of 332 per cent. in ten years 
is surely alarming. 

5. As an indication of the increase 
in crime, the murders in Chicago are 
disquieting. In 1921 there were 352 
murders in that city, almost one a 
day, as compared with 336 in 1919, 
255 in 1916, 216 in 1914, and 159 in 
1910—an increase of 121 per cent. in 
twelve years. 

The proportion of murders to pop- 
ulation in Chicago is more than eleven 
times greater than in Berlin. Yet 
Chicago is not exceptional. Cleve- 
land, with one-tenth the population of 
London, had twice as many murders 
as that Metropolis in 1918. Los An- 
geles, one-twentieth the size of Lon- 
don, had ten more murders than the 
latter city in 1917. 

The Chicago Tribune has collected 
the only murder statistics extant cov- 
ering the whole country, according to 
which 59,377 murders were committed 
in the United States in the seven years 
from 1912 to 1918. The total number 
of battle deaths of American soldiers 
in the World War was 50,327. 

First cousin to murder is lynching. 
In 1921 there were 63 lynchings, as 
compared with 65 in 1920, 64 in 1918, 
88 in 1917, 54 in 1916, 69 in 1915. 
In the past thirty-two years, 3,161 
persons have been lynched by Ameri- 
can mobs. 


(To Be Concluded Next Month.) 
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Loose Talk 


Summarized from The Saturday Evening Past 
FLOYD W. PARSONS 





1. Prophecy vs. scientific pre- 
diction. 

2. False prophets in all ages. 

3. A few exploded predictions. 

4. Moral—think for yourself! 











of damage year in and year out. 

The obect of this story is to 
point out the falsity of a majority of 
predictions made mostly by important 
people. The moral is, Think for your- 
self! Get rid of the idea that so- 
called successful men possess infall- 
ible judgment. 

Right here, note the important dis- 
tinction between prophecy and scien- 
tific prediction. Scientific prediction 
is a conclusion resulting from ade- 
quate verified facts measured with 
precision. One of the best examples 
is the U. S. Weather Bureau. The 
weather and temperature forecasts 
for the five-year period, 1915 to 1919, 
were 88.4 per cent correct. Weather 
predictions are as old as human his- 
tory. ome of the sayings repeated 
today were current rules 3000 years 
ago. Notwithstanding the fact that 
verifications for years back prove that 
there is practically no basis for most 
of the adages in vogue, many people 
continue to believe that if March 
comes in like a lamb it will go out 
like a lion. 

2. False prophecies centuries ago 
caused the overthrow of kingdoms, 
just as prophecies in modern times 
have created misery and brought 
about disaster. When, in 1453, Con- 
stantinople came into the possession 
of the Moslems, the success of the as- 
sailants was due to the want of en- 
ergy of the townspeople, who, relying 
on the prophecies of the monks, were 
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satisfied that Providence would surely 
interfere to procure deliverance. 

Thousands of false prophets have 
predicted the end of the world. 

The modern prophet is only an 
amateur when compared with the 
early astrologers who were real 
powers behind thrones. Three centu- 
ries ago a skillful astrologer was as 
essential to the government as a 
prime minister, and monarchs rarely 
undertook any important enterprise 
without consulting the court astrol- 
oger. Many of these prophets were 
primitive astronomers who had ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to predict 
the time of the new moon, eclipses, 
and so on, and in this way they were 
able to impress the public with their 
powers. 

3. The list of exploded predictions 
dates back to the very beginning of 
time. In 1857 there was a_ great 
scare because a learned astronomer 
had foretold that a comet would col- 
lide with the earth. In 760 Rousseau 
said, “Twenty years hence England 
will be ruined and will have lost her 
liberty.” It was predicted that the 
development of the railway system in 
Europe would “firmly cement nation 
to nation in a lasting peace.” 

Shortly after the discovery of the 
Leyden jar the most famous electri- 
cian of the day expressed the belief 
that the subject of electricity would 
soon be exhausted because of the 
amazing progress which had _ been 
made by scientists up to that time. 
When Edison exhibited his incandes- 
cent lamp in 1879, the stocks of gas 
companies dropped precipitately be- 
cause it was widely predicted that 
there would be very little use for gas 
after ciectricity supplanted it as a 
lighting medium. In fact, the litera- 
ture of all ages is literally filled with 
predictions that never came true. 
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German prophets confidently pre- 
dicted that America would be unable 
to raise an army in time to enter the 
World War. In July, 1914, the press 
of the United States voiced the uni- 
versal opinion that a war would be 
so dreadful that it could not happen. 
From the beginning to the end of the 
war the world was filled with loose 
talk. 

After the war many of the coun- 
try’s largest commercial figures pre- 
dicted unequaled prosperity for this 
country. Financial papers predicted 
lower prices; and prices went up very 
rapidly. National magazines pre- 
dicted that the business slump was 
nearing an end in the fall of 1920. 
On all sides the prediction was made 
that 1921 would see the return of 
normal conditions. I have before me 
the statements made by the country’s 
industrial and political leaders both 
before and during all the business 
depressions that the United States has 
passed through in the last generation. 
In every case very few prophets cor- 


rectly forecast either the decline or 


recovery in business, although many 
of them later claim to have accurately 
predicted the business cycle. 

An investigation of financial his- 
tory reveals nothing more clearly 
than the worthlessness of the widely 
circulated letters of advice relating 
to investment conditions prepared by 
brokers. It is always a good plan to 
insist on the right to use one’s own 
brains in managing one’s own money. 
Most of our great American fortunes 
were established by people who had 


faith in the future of the United 
States, who relied on their own judg- 
ment as to the trend of industry, and 
who had sufficient courage to act with 
decision in the face of ill reports and 
dire forebodings. 

4. The wrecked hopes of people 
who have given ear to random pre- 
dictions strew the whole path of his- 
tory. George Bernard Shaw doubtless 
received real money for his convincing 
article that Carpentier was invincible 
and would win hands down. But mem- 
bers of the betting fraternity who fol- 
lowed the tip will think twice before 
they back G. B. S.’s pugilistie choice 
the next time. 

The war taught us the utter futil- 
ity of giving serious attention to the 
loose talk of glib prophets. We were 
assured that militarism was a safe- 
guard; we know now it is a danger. 
We were told that the war would land 
us in a new and radiant world; but 
Europe is still an armed camp filled 
with national rivalries. 

The man who goes to lunch with 
friends at one o’clock optimistic and 
comes away at two o’clock a prophet 
of gloom is weak-minded. It is known 
that hard times is the only known 
cure for extravagance; and that time 
and patience are the two sure rem- 
edies for hard times. 

it has never failed that when times 
were good they got bad, and after 
they were bad they again got good. 
The surest thing in the world is 
change. The cheapest thing on earth 
is advice, and it is usually worth just 
what it costs. 
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How Can Europe Be Saved? 


Condensed from The Nation 





JOHN FP. SINCLAIR 





“Let Europe continue to drift 
for the next three years as she 
has during the past three since 
the armistice and there is ab- 
solutely nothing ahead but the 
crumbling of our boasted civili- 
zation.” 











UROPEAN civilization, built by 

1500 years of the work and 

struggle of three hundred mil- 
lion men and women, is dissolving. 
There are no forces now at work 
strong enough to arrest the approach- 
ing disaster. 

The cities of Russia have passed, 
her fields are idle; thirty million of 
her peasants are starving to death in 
the most appalling famine disaster 
which history records; and these un- 
fortunates are actual tillers of the 
soil. The industrial organization has 
broken down completely and Russian 
money, both inside and outside of Rus- 
sia, is worthless. An American dol- 
lar in 1914 would purchase two ru- 
bles. Now it will buy 200,000 of them. 

In eight years Austria has inflated 
her currency from two and a half- 
billion kronen to seventy-five billions 
—all paper money, no gold or silver. 
In 1914 an American dollar would buy 
five kronen; in December, 1921, it 
would purchase 3,900 kronen. In 
1921 Austria raised only 15 per cent 
of what she must have in order to 
live. The balance she must import: 
but her money is valueless outside and 
she has no further credit to purchase 
the foodstuffs necessary to keep her 
people from starving. 

Poland’s national currency has 
grown from three billion marks to 
over sixty billions, all in a short space 
of two years. Trade has ceased. For 
the vear 1921 the sovernment exnend- 
ed 209 billion Polish marks, with an 
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This disastrous condition of 
is mainly due to her 
mounting military expenses. 


estimated revenue of 135 
marks. 


her finances 


Italy tells a similar story. The 
American dollar will purchase four 
times as much Italian money as be- 
fore the war. Can we expect trade 
to be resumed by Italy with such a 
handicap? 

In France the circulating medium 
has risen since 1914 from six billion 
frances to about forty billions. Her 
budget for 1922 does not balance by 
2,500,000,000 francs; and yet her army 
and navy are costing France 4,500,- 
000,000 frances annually. 

But Germany is the key to Central 
Europe. In 1914 Germany had out- 
standing, including floating debt, 
about five billion marks, against 
which she carried a 70 per cent gold 
reserve. In 1919, when the war closed, 
she had outstanding twenty-seven bil- 
lions. By December, 1921, this had 
increased to one huiudred and eight 
billions with less than 1 per cent gold 
reserve. The mark kas gone down in 
value from 23.82 cents to about half 
a cent. In addition, the floating debt 
is about 245 billions, while this item 
shows that Germany’s government 
had gone behind in expenditures over 
receipts during the past eighteen 
months, an average of over six billion 
marks each month. This does not in- 
clude reparation payments. She is 
going backward into the morass at an 
appalling rate. The dollar purchased 
four marks in 1914; now it purchases 
189. The cost of living has increased 
fifteen to twenty times over pre-war 
prices while wages increased seven or 
eight times. The standard of livine 
of the workingman is going down. 
having already reached from one-third 
to one-half of what it was two years 
ago—at the time of the Revolution. 

Great Britain must be included in 
the sorry circle with the rest. Lloyd 
George says there is more unemploy- 
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ment and suffering in England today 
than at any time since the Napoleon- 
ic wars. Of her trade, 58 per cent is 
export—but today it is at a stand- 
still. German goods are flooding her 
markets and one by one her factories 
are closing. Britain’s expenditures 
are a million dollars a day more than 
her receipts and her treasury is emp- 
ty. Perhaps there are better days 
coming, but will they come before 
starvation? Europe’s fate hinges on 
the answer, and with it perhaps the 
fate of modern civilization. 

Europe has been growing worse, 
not better, since the armistice. How 
much lower can the living for the 
middle and lower classes go before 
the thing collapses? Surely not a 
great way further. And, if the sys- 
tem does collapse, Europe cannot sup- 
port half of her population. Then 
what will happen to the surplus of 
150 millions of people? 

In the first place, there is no hope 
for Europe while the expenditures in 
each nation exceed the receipts. In 
my opinion, Europe cannot pay inter- 
est on 200 billions of dollars of debt 
and expect to recover. European 
debts, internal and external, should be 
either suspended for a period of years 
or else canceled altogether. This lat- 
ter agrement could be made contin- 


gent on cutting expenditures, includ- 
ing those on armies and navies. 

Secondly, and dovetailing closely in- 
to the stopping of inflation, Europe 
will be compelled for its own salvation 
to limit its enormous military expend- 
itures. 

In the third place, the German rep- 
aration payments should be changed 
so as to provide for either a suspen- 
sion for five or more years, or a total 
cancelation of all payments. It is not 
possible to figure out an equilibrium 
for Europe so long as the middle and 
lower classes in Central Europe are 
becoming more and more degraded 
and unsettled. 

Fourthly, her money is so debased 
that Europe cannot long continue to 
purchase in America. Europe’s food 
salvation is Russia. So the blockade 
must be lifted. 

Let Europe continue to drift for the 
next three years as she has during the 
past three since the armistice and 
there is absolutely nothing ahead but 
the crumbling of our boasted civili- 
zation. 





Mr. Sinclair is a banker of Minne- 
apolis. He has recently returned from 
a trip to Europe where he made a 
study of the ecoromic situation. 





Z. H. C., Pennsylvania. 





“The Digest is the cream of current literature, skill- 
fully skimmed. It is the busy reader’s desideratum.”— 
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When a Man Marries 





Digested from McClure’s Magazine 
E. T. BREWSTER 





Selection and heredity as they 
apply to the individual. 


1. Why a man should marry in 
his own class. 

2. Taking risks in grandpar- 
ents. 


3. Parents take themselves too 
seriously. 











common impression to the con- 

trary, a native impulse drives 
men and women to marry persons like 
themselves. An extensive investiga- 
tion showed that people marry into 
one another’s families to such an ex- 
tent that the special talents of each 
son are in no small degree an inherit- 
ance from his maternal grandfather. 
After all, most of us marry our 
friend’s sisters, or our sister’s friends, 
and so get wives of our own sort— 
to the very considerable advantage of 
the body politic. 

A modern state has no use for av- 
erage men. A useful citizen must be 
big enough to handle freight, or brave 
enough for the police or fire depart- 
ment, or patient enough to keep books, 
or stupid enough to dig contentedly in 
a ditch, or able enough to sit behind 
a manager’s desk. Society needs 
specialized types—one sort of man to 
build a skyscraper, quite a different 
to work in it afterward; one 
kind of a man is suited for the loco- 
motive cab, another for the director’s 
chair. One equally well fitted for all 
these occupations would be of little 
use in any. 

It is, then, a fortunate impulse that 
inclines men and women towards 
others of their own sort, and thus re- 
inforces their special talents in their 
children. A man should range far 
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for his acquaintances, but he should 
marry in his own class. 

2. It is well to choose a wife whose 
admirable qualities run in her family 
—one who is not an exception to the 
general run of her relatives, but, on 
the whole, a fair average sample of 
them. This is important for the sake 
of the children. The chances that any 
child will inherit a parent’s qualities 
are just doubled when these qualities, 
in addition to appearing in the indi- 
vidual man or woman, run also in 
the parent’s family. 

The principal is known as Galton’s 
law. It is that, of the total inherit- 
ance of any living being, plant, ani- 
mal, or man, each parent has con- 
tributed a quarter, each of the four 
grandparents a sixteenth, each of the 
eight great-grandparents a_ sixty- 
fourth, and so on; while the influence 
of each generation is just equal to 
that of all the generations that have 
preceded it. If a parent of husband 
or wife is delinquent in some serious 
respect, they are taking a one-to-six- 
teen risk of a like blemish in each of 
their own flock—a serious hazard, 
sometimes, for a prudent man. On 
the other hand, the influence of a 
parent’s grandfather, counting for 
only one part in sixty-four, may reas- 
onably be chanced. 

Elaborate investigations of the 
royal families of Europe show that 
the theoretic prediction on the above 
basis comes true in about 90 per cent 
of the cases—which is quite as good 
a guess as can be made for tomor- 
row’s weather. In short, a man should 
seek rather to reinforce his own good 
qualities than to supplement his own 
deficiencies. On the whole, the more 
alike husband and wife are the better, 
both as to individual qualities and as 
to family traits. The difference of 
sex alone is quite sufficient to add 
spice to life. 
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Serious-minded people may well re- 
flect that all human qualities—con- 
tour of body, health, longevity, men- 
tal abilities, moral excellences, even 
handwriting, are strongly inherited. 
The individual counts for half, and the 
family counts for half; but, once two 
people are married, the fate of their 
children is settled. 

General opinion has it that babies 
are all pretty much alike; that we are 
born about equal; and that our formal 
education, our home training, our 
mother’s wisdom, and our father’s 
bank account, make us what we are. 
Modern science certainly lends no 
countenance to such a view. Babies 
are alike to the precise degree that 
seedlings are. They are somewhat in- 
distinguishable as the first two leaves 
unfold. But one becomes an oak, 
still young and vigorous after a hun- 
dred years; another dies in a summer. 
Normal children keep along pretty 
well together through the lower 
grades; the better endowed go on and 
become able men. 

3. The actual parent, then, tends 
to take himself too seriously, the par- 
ent in posse net quite’ seriously 
enough. Every scientist has reached 
the conclusion that inheritance is the 
important matter, and that environ- 
ment counts for comparatively little. 

Pearson studied the inheritance of 
English school-boys, and found that 
the boys tended to resemble other 
members of their families to almost 
precisely the same degree. Moreover, 
the strength of the likeness in various 
qualities between parent and child 
proved to be just about the same as 
had already been found for various 
qualities of peas, poppies, horses, 
dogs, plant-lice and water-fleas. 

The conclusion is enevitable. All 
living things inherit from their pro- 
grenitors to the same dezvree, and all 
qualities that are inherited are inher- 
ited to the same degree. Initial yobdd 
judgment or good fortune, in other 
words, in choosing a spouse will com- 
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pletely swamp any ordinary error of 
bringing up. 

One must not forget the truly re- 
markable studies of inheritance in 
plants and animals in recent years 
which have developed what is rapidly 
becoming an exact science. Witness, 
for example, our new spineless cactus, 
seedless plums, frost-proof oranges, 
rust-proof wheats, wilt-resistant cab- 
bages, and other scientific triumphs 
of Burbank and others. 

One can inherit a quality; but one 
cannot inherit the lack of one. What 
either parent has will come to the 
children—to all of them if both grand- 
parents had it also, to one-half of 
them if it descends from only one. 
But the parent who hasn’t something 
simply hasn’t it, and that is all there 
is to be said. His children get it from 
the other side or they go without it. 
The children of two congenital idiots 
are invariably idiotic. 

Most departures from the normal 
condition are due to an inherent lack. 
Such, for example, are deaf-mutism, 
hereditary imbecility, the liability to 
certain affections of the eyes, to res- 
piratory and other diseases. ‘These 
defects tend to disappear quickly when 
their victims marry into sound fam- 
ilies. A consumptive parent passes 
on no actual disease; he merely fails 
to contribute the full measure of dis- 
ease resistance, and the other parent 
has to make it up. Fortunately, an 
inheritance from either parent is 
usually very much more than half as 
good as an inheritance from both. 
Often, so far as the children are con- 
cerned, it is practically as good; 
though if these marry unwisely, the 
difference may show in the grandchild. 
We have two parents, perhaps, be- 
cause of this capacity of a well-en- 
dowed parent to do considerably more 
than average up a deficient one. 

There is no better working rule 
in choosing a wife scientifically than 
to marry one who is your like in all 
essential excellences, your opposite 
in minor faults. 
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Stories and Story Tellers 


Condensed from The Outlook 





STEPHEN LEACOCK 





1. The mangled anecdote. 
2. The rage of story-telling. 


3. The terrible suspense at din- 
ner. 


4. “We all simply roared.” 











T is my candid opinion that no 

man ought to be allowed to tell a 

funny story or anecdote without 
a license. Telling a story is a diffi- 
cult thing—a point not generally ap- 
preciated. A man is apt te think that 
just because he has heard a_ good 
story he is able and entitled to repeat 
it. He might as well undertake to do 
a snake dance merely because he has 
seen Madame Pavlowa do one. The 
point of a story is apt to lie in the 
telling or at least to depend upon it 
in a high degree. Certain stories, it 
is true, depend so much on the final 
point that are almost fool-proof. But 
even these can be made so tiresome, 
can be so messed up with irrelevant 
detail, that the general effect is ut- 
ter weariness. Let me illustrate with 
one of the best known stories with a 
point: 

A man entered a sleeping-car and 
said to the porter, “At what time do 
we get to Buffalo?” The porter ans- 
swered, “At half-past three in the 
morning, sir.” “All right,” the man 
said; “Now I want to get off at Buf- 
falo, and I want you to see that I 
get off. I sleep heavily and I’m hard 
to rouse. But you just make me wake 
up, don’t mind what I say, don’t pay 
any attention if I kick about it, just 
put me off, do you see?” 

“All right, sir,” said the porter. 
The man got into his beth and fell 
fast asleep. He never woke or moved 
till it was broad daylight, and the 
train was a hundred miles beyond 
suffalo. He called angrily to the 
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porter. “See here, you, didn’t I tell 
you to put me off at Buffalo?” The 
porter looked at him aghast. “Well, 
I declare, to goodness, boss!” he ex- 
claimed; “if it wasn’t you, who was 
that man that I threw off this train at 
half-past three at Buffalo?” 

Now, this story is as nearly fool- 
proof as can be. And yet it is amaz- 
ing how badly it can be messed up. 
It is done after this fashion: 

“There was a fellow who got on 
the train one night and he had a 
berth reserved for Buffalo; at least 
the way I heard it, it was Buffalo, 
although I guess, as a matter of fact, 
you might tell it on any other town 
just as well—or no, I guess he didn’t 
have his berth reserved he got on the 
train and asked the porter for a res- 
ervation for Buffalo, or anyway, that 
part doesn’t matter—say that he had 
a berth for Buffalo or any other place, 
and the porter came through and 
said, “Do you want an early call?” 
Or no, he went to the porter—that 
was it—and said”— 

But stop, the rest of the story be- 
comes a merely painful waiting for 
the end, 

When Sir Harry Lauder narrates 

incident, the telling of it is funny 
‘rom the beginning to the end. When 
some lesser person tries to repeat it 
afterwards, there is nothing left but 
the final point. The rest is weari- 
ness. As a consequence most story- 
tellers are driven to telling stories 
that depend on the point, or “nub,” 
and not on the narration. 

2. Here in the United States and 
Canada we suffer from the story-tell- 
ing habit. Story-telling at dinners 
and on every other social occasion 
has become a curse. At a banquet, 
the chairman rises solemnly and says: 
“It is a very great pleasure to preside 
at this annual dinner. There was an 
old darkey once—” and so forth. The 
next speaker, with great solemnity, 
begins, “There were once two Irish- 
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men—” and so on. But in London, 
England, it is apparently not so. All 
through a dinner at which I attended 
the Cabinet Minister never said a 
word about either a Methodist min- 
ister, or a commercial traveller or an 
old darky, or two Irishmen. On an- 
other occasion I dined with a bishop 
of the Church. Not once did he say: 
“There was an old darky—” or any- 
thing of the sort. 

If you meet a director of the Bank 
of England, he does not say: “I’m 
very glad to meet you. Sit down. 
There was a mule in Arkansas once,” 
ete. In fact, in England, you can 
mingle freely in general society with- 
out being called upon either to pro- 
duce a funny story or to suffer from 
one. 

3. I don’t mean to deny that the 
funny story, in capable hands, does 
brighten up human intercourse. The 
real trouble lies in the painful wait- 
ing for the point to come and in the 
strained and anxious silence that suc- 
ceeds it. Each person around the 
dinner table is trying to “think of 
another.” There is a dreadful pause. 
The hostess puts up a prayer that 


some one may “think of another.” 
Then, at last, to the relief of every- 
body, some one says: “I heard a story 
the other day, I don’t know whether 
you’ve heard it.” And the grateful 
cries of “No! No! go ahead” show 
how great the tension has been. 

The trouble is that when once two 
or three stories have been told it 
seems to be a point of honor not to 
subside into mere conversation. It 
seems rude when a story-teller has 
at last reached his triumphant climax 
to follow it up by saying, “I see that 
the ex-Emperor Karl has escaped 
again.” It can’t be done. 

. The English, the women es- 
pecially, relate silly personal experi- 
ences which they designate as 
“screamingly funny” or “simply 
killing,” but which are not the least 
bit funny in the telling. But the 
English are such an honest people 
that when they say this sort of thing 
they believe one another and laugh. 
At the end of the anecdote they say, 
“We all roared!” That indicates that 
the story is over. Then you can be 
quite sure that the humorous incident 
is closed and that laughter is in place. 





An article that has attracted widespread attention on 
“The Question of Divorce,” by the English writer, W. 
L. George, will be condensed in the May number of The 


Reader's Digest. 
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